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A. the New Year dawns it is with hope that we turn our thoughts to the promise of liberty and justice for all. One 
step toward the fulfillment of that promise is symbolized here in the painting “A Prayer for Peace,” presented as a gift 
to the United Nations Conference at San Francisco by the Camp Fire Girls of America in memory of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Two Camp Fire girls, Juliana Howe and Earline Talley, examine the canvas depicting a group of girls 
engaged in the world friendship ceremonies with which all Camp Fire girls observed the opening of the Conference. 

















The CPresidenti Message 








“With Liberty and Justice for All” 





H: MANY times in years gone by have we repeated these words? How many times will we repeat them 
in the years ahead? Yet how often do we give real thought to what we are saying? 


| These few simple words are the essence of our religious faith. They express the highest ideals and aspi- 
rations of the finest men and women of all generations; they are the shining goal toward which the com- 
mon folk of the world have been struggling down through the ages. “Liberty and justice for all” is the 


magnificent theme of our own Constitution, and the words are reflected repeatedly in the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization. 


We read in the Preamble to this document: “To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small.” 

Under ‘“‘Purposes and Principles” we read: “ . . . To achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

Again, with reference to the powers of the General Assembly, the Charter states that one function of this body 
shall be to “‘initiate studies and make recommendations for the purpose of . . . promoting international coopera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, educational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

Finally, the “‘Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories” asserts that it will be a sacred trust “to 

) ensure, with duc respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and their protection against abuses.” 








Liberty and justice—these may either be explosive words, full of power to remedy the evils we now 
tolerate; or else they may be merely idle, pallid words that give us a feeling of piety and self-righteous- 


ness without changing our ways of thinking and acting. Our challenge, at this the beginning of the 
first New Year in a new age of the world, is to mean what we say— 


Mean it first of all in our own daily relationships, difficult as that may be. 
Mean it in our relations with all the many different peoples who make up this beloved country. 


Mean it as we guard our utterances in the privacy of our own homes, where our children get their training either 
for prejudice or for understanding. 


Mean it in our industrial relations. 


And, above all, mean it as we seek to take the first steps in building a dynamic world peace rather than the negative 
peace that is no more than a lull in fighting. 





O WE want a great crusade to fill our lives with meaning? Then /et us make peace a personal matter. 
Prime Minister Attlee has said that he wants “‘everyone here in this country (England) and the world 
to feel a personal concern in the success of the United Nations Organization.” In what other way can we 
protect the welfare of children and youth at a time when civilization itself is at stake; when we must 
choose either a future of darkness and chaos and barbarism or one of brightness, freedom, and bound- 
less opportunity? Never was there such a responsibility placed on any generation of men and women. 
Good relationships among people—in the family, in the community, in the nation, among nations— 
must begin with ourselves. May we start this New Year with resolution, vision, courage, determination. 
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AS COLLEGE 


WORTH WHILE 


TODAY? 

















asking, “Will a college education really be 

worth as much to my boy or gir] as the sacri- 
fices it will cost?” For veterans the G.I. Bill of 
Rights promises aid for a few years, but in many 
cases the benefits will not extend long enough 
for the student to earn a degree, and for young 
people who did their war work on the home front 
there are no bonuses. Even more urgent are the 
problems of boys and girls now in high school who 
will have to compete for jobs against older persons 
with veteran preference, union seniority, and 


[esse more parents than ever before are 
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family responsibilities. Will a college education 
help them? 

Every postwar period in the last century has 
brought big advances in American education. 
After the Civil War public high schools sprang 
up in great numbers. Before the First World War 
only one in twenty young people from eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age was in college. By 1920 
the proportion had increased to one in twelve 
and by 1940 to one in six. There is good reason 
to expect that by 1950 one young person in 
every three may be registered on some college 
campus. 

England has recently announced plans to make 
higher education, at least on a part-time basis, 
compulsory for all youth between eighteen and 
twenty years of age. Is it, perhaps, because young 
people become sharply aware of the need to be 
wiser than their parents that education is always 
so popular after war? 

There are many parents who feel the same 
way—parents who would be glad to do without 
luxuries and even without conveniences if they 
could help their children to get an education. Yet 
they may wonder, too, whether college training 
will be proportionately valuable. During the 1930’s 
they saw men with college degrees running ele- 
vators or walking the streets unemployed, while 
farm hands, truck drivers, and cooks could find 
work with comparative ease. They know that 
during the war, in the Army and Navy and in 
industrial plants, many college-trained men and 
women were used for routine jobs that had no 
relation to their advanced study. Perhaps some 
of these parents also judge all American colleges 
by movies in which Hollywood transforms a 
campus into a cross between a country club and 
a lunatic asylum, where the student’s chief joy 
in life is to spill a pail of water over an absent- 
minded but very dignified dean. 
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GOODWIN WATSON 


Man Competes with Machines 


HE answer to the job question is becoming 

increasingly clear. As machines are developed 
to do more of the work of the world, people must 
be trained to do the kind of work machines can- 
not do. In the field of manufacturing our nation 
employed some eighteen million people during the 
war. Now it looks as though thirteen million 
would be enough to produce all the postwar 
houses, cars, planes, and gadgets that America 
can consume or sell to the world. That means 
we have something like five million too many 
persons who have been trained to run factory 
machines—five million men and women who must 
seek occupation in other fields. 

In agriculture even bigger changes are taking 
place. A century ago something like 75 per cent 
of American workingmen were employed in farm- 
ing, forestry, or fishing. Today that figure has 
shrunk to 15 per cent, and it is still too large. Ex- 
perts on agricultural economy tell us that pro- 
duction has gone up during the war in spite of a 
shortage of men and of machines. There are 
approximately two million more families now liv- 
ing on farms than are needed to produce the 
largest crop that we know how to distribute. The 
years immediately ahead are likely to see more 
and more farming done by machinery, a revo- 
lution as important as that introduced into the 
automobile-manufacturing industry by Henry 
Ford’s assembly line. 

The jobs that machines cannot do are in the 
service fields. They include the work of doctor 
and nurse, dentist, psychologist, teacher, writer, 
artist, scientist, actor, recreation leader, barber, 
beauty parlor operator, advertising writer, and 
salesman. Even within manufacturing indus- 
tries the old ladder by which 
men worked their way up 


experience. Not all these jobs require college train- 
ing, but there are few in which college education 
is not an asset. If the work of the future is to be 
the kind that machines cannot perform, then it 
must be work that emphasizes the very qualities 
and understandings that education can contribute. 

This argument applies to girls just as truly as 
it does to boys. Although homemaking remains a 
woman’s most important job, it does not in these 
days always fill her life. A vocation is likely to 
be important to her both before marriage and 
again after her children have grown into adoles- 
cence. Surveys of women who have taken war jobs 
in factories indicate that as many as 75 per cent 
of them would like to continue, particularly if 
some kind of part-time work could be arranged. 
For women, too, the. opportunities of the future 
will have to be found in fields where the auto 





from the shop to a manage- 
rial office seems to have 
broken down. Responsibility 
for designing, engineering, 
sales promotion, personnel, 
and finance calls for a kind 
of training that does not 
come with experience at a 
lathe. The minor executives 
are brought in fresh from 
college over the heads of 
foremen who have a record 
of many years of successful 





HEY are seventeen. Since 

they entered high school 
many things have changed, in- 
cluding their ideas and ambi- 
tions, their parents’ income 
and prospects. Very soon these 
young people will graduate. 
And then—what will they and 
their world need most? 
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matic machine, guided by 
electronic controls more sen- 
sitive than the human eye, is 
still inadequate. Brains are 
about all that human beings 
have by way of an ultimate 
advantage over the modern 
machine—brains, imagina- 
tion, and insight. 
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Education for the New Leisure 





— argument for going to college, however, 
rests not merely upon vocational preparation. 
Even if it were demonstrated that a college edu- 
cation does not add an extra dollar to the pay 
envelope (and all the studies thus far show that 
it does add, in the long run, more than it costs) 
the education would still be worth while. One 
of the advantages of the complicated new machines 
is that they make possible more production per 
man-hour and a shorter working day. Some social 
scientists predict that we shall have a thirty-hour 
week within the next decade. 

Think a moment about what that means. For 
five days a week the workingman will be employed 
six hours, and on those days he will have ten hours 
of waking leisure time. On the two days a week 
when he doesn’t work, he will have all day. For 
what? The answer depends very much on his edu- 
cation. Perhaps we are coming into an age when 
the test of an education will be not whether it 
helps the individual get a better job but whether 
it contributes to the way he uses his free time. 


A Little Learning Is Not Enough 


f ereene is one consideration that is probably 
more important than either vocational prepara- 
tion or the wise use of leisure. A college education 
is increasingly needed to help a person under- 
stand what is-going on in this very complex world 
of ours. In this morning’s paper we find an article 
about the atomic bomb and another about inter- 
national cartels, a report of insurrection in Java, 
civil war in China, and the clash of interests in 
the Middle East. Last month the citizens of New 
York voted not only for municipal candidates, us- 
ing a system of proportional representation in 
which a large proportion of ballots were invalid, 
but also on six amendments and a proposition, no 
one of which was easy to understand. 

Then, too, the rapid development of psychology 
has made the business of child training a science 
and an art the understanding of which goes far 
beyond the instinctive equipment of mothers. And 
although many persons still find the faith of their 
fathers an adequate answer to the persistent 
problems of spiritual life, millions of others today 
are groping in search of a faith to guide their 
footsteps. “Our parents lived according to their 
lights,” said one adolescent, “but a lot of new 
lights have been turned on since they were young.” 
The ultimate justification of a college education 
must be found in its contribution to the values 
by which men live and the service they are able to 


render in a world that desperately needs unselfish 
vision. 
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Counting the Cost 


UT again, what about the practical considera- 
tions? Will a college education be any cheaper 
than it was before the war? In many instances it 
will be. The inauguration of junior colleges, com- 
munity institutes, and technical institutes in scores 
of cities will provide home-town opportunities for 
higher education. Some of these new institutions 
promise also to provide curriculums better fitted to 
the needs of today’s young people than the tradi- 
tional academic course. If a college education 
means trigonometry, Latin, medieval history, and 
the poems of Wordsworth, then its value may be 
restricted to somewhat less than 10 per cent of the 
population. If, however, it includes insight into 
the major problems of health, economics, interna- 
tional affairs, race relations, and homemaking, to- 
gether with an appreciation of the arts and an 
appraisal of what constitutes the good life, then it 
is of great importance. 

A promising new development in higher educa- 
tion is the recognition of work experience as an 
essential part of the training of youth. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a new idea. Antioch College 
has for many years required and credited ex- 
perience gained in an assigned job. Educators are 
becoming increasingly convinced that a combina- 
tion of work and schooling is better for most 
young people than a life that is exclusively one or 
the other. Such training will make the college 
graduate a more practical person and at the same 
time reduce the financial drain of his education. 

One of the undemocratic facts about American 
life is that college education is still far too de- 
pendent upon economic status. A study of a 
thousand bright students who graduated from 
Milwaukee high schools in 1937 and 1938—all of 
them capable of doing good college work—showed 
that of those whose parents had incomes of $5,000 
or more a year, over 90 per cent went to college 
full time. Of those whose parents’ income was in 
the $3,000—$5,000 class, only 73 per cent went to 
college. In the $1,000—$3,000 category, the propor- 
tion of college attendants dropped to 27 per cent. 
There is no reason to suppose that the children 
from poorer homes had any less interest in a col- 
lege education than those from prosperous families. 

Confident of the taxpayers’ approval, our 
Congress has authorized the spending of many 
millions of dollars to assist veterans in securing 
the type of education they find desirable. It would 
also seem to be thoroughly in harmony with the 
American ideal of equality of opportunity to ex- 
tend this policy by granting Federal aid to all 
those who are capable of assuming leadership. 
The best education available today is none too good 
for those who will guide our destinies tomorrow. 
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NEITH HEADLEY 


CCORDING to Christopher Robin, there’s 
quite a difference between being three and 
being six. 
When I was Three, I was hardly Me.... 


But now I am Six, I’m as clever as clever, 
Sol think I’ll be Six now forever and ever.* 


That interval between being three and being six 
represents a time of steady but unspectacular 
growth. We would not go all the way with Chris- 
topher Robin in saying “When I was Four I was 
not much more” and “When I was Five I was 
just alive.” But it is true that in the fourth and 
fifth years of a child’s life there are usually no 
startling spurts of growth or eruptions in the 
physical pattern. Nothing so startling, that is, as 
the much heralded arrival of his first baby tooth 
when he was barely half a year old. 

The coming of that tooth was chronicled afar. 
Great-aunt Lucinda, who was just getting used 
to her new dentures, read Mother’s letter about 


*From “‘The End” in Now We Are Six by A. A. Milne (New 
York: Dutton, 1927). 








TT E'S a big boy now! She’s a big girl now! 

Well, anyhow, that’s what they think. 
But not so big, say careful parents, that they 
are not still in need of the tenderest care, the 
most painstaking guidance. Children of four 
and five are adventurous, alert, deeply inter- 
ested in the world about them. If they have 
been nurtured and trained so that. they are 
also healthy and emotionally secure, these 
last years before they enter first grade may 
be an exceedingly rich period in their devel- 
opment. The fifth article in the study course 
“The Precious Preschool Years” tells how. 
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that tooth and marveled, simply marveled, at the 
achievement of her smallest grandnephew. Father 
in his foxhole in the South Pacific took the letter 
out and reread it time and again. Maybe he even 
told the other fellows about it. The arrival of the 
first baby tooth at six months and the dropping 
out of a first baby tooth at approximately six 
years are both milestones in a child’s physical 
development. But at four and five, teeth are just 
teeth! They are something you chew with or 
something you have to brush every day. Few stop 
to consider that though one sees little change in 
a child’s appearance while his permanent teeth are 
forming and the roots of the deciduous teeth are 
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gradually disappearing, nevertheless important 
changes are taking place. 

No, it is not in the physical development 
of the four- and five-year-old that observable 
differences are outstandingly apparent. Nor yet is 
it in the development of motor skills. True, Five 
is more agile than Four. His movements are 
more coordinated. He can skip on two feet instead 
of executing the skip-one-drag-one pattern. He 
can stand on one foot and balance himself on his 
toes better than he could at four. He can brush 
his teeth and comb his hair with better results 
than he did at four. He can draw a definitely 
recognizable picture and can use a paintbrush and 
scissors with greater skill. 

Yes, and whereas at four he could lace his 
shoes and tie knots, at five (or at least sometime 
before he is six) he is probably able to tie bows. 
But all these abilities merely represent appreciable 
advances in degree—skills that he was already in 
the process of acquiring at three. 

Is it, then, in the child’s use of language that 
we note any marked progress during the fourth 
and fifth years? No, not in language, for the mile- 
stones in language development are the baby’s 
first words spoken at eleven or twelve months and 
the words first translated by the young 
child into letter symbols at approxi- 
mately six years. Of course, there is 
a steady increase in vocabulary from 
the third to the sixth year. Each year 
the child is learning from two hundred 
to something over six hundred words, 
and the four-year-old may have some 
fifteen hundred words in his vocabu- 
lary. But no, it is not in the realm of 
language that we are going to note 
surprising advances. 


Facing Life at Four 


pa the most noteworthy or at 
least the most observable change 
in the development of our four- and 
five-year-olds is to be found in the 
child’s increasing awareness of the 
world in which he himself is but an 
entity. The four-year-old is likely to 
feel that he is the center of the universe 
and that the world revolves about his 
wishes and whims. The older four-year- 
old and the five-year-old (and in many 
instances it seems that the child of four 
and a half is more like the five-year-old 
than he is like the young four-year-old) 
are definitely beginning to fit them- 
selves into a pattern of the wholeness 
of things. 
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The young four-year-old or even the immature 
five-year-old rushes to open the door for a pack- 
age-laden adult and says, “I opened the door for 
you. Wasn’t that nice of me?” The more mature 
five-year-old says, “I saw your hands were full, 
so I came to open the door.” What a vast difference 
in attitude and understanding is here represented! 

As adults concerned with the welfare of four- 
and five-year-olds we should be aware of this 
grasping, this reaching out to the real world, this 
attempting to make experiences bear a relation- 
ship to one another. We must provide for them a 
range of experiences not deep and concentrated 
but broad as the horizon. 

At this level we might think of the child’s de- 
velopment as being on a horizontal rather than a 
perpendicular plane. He is luxuriating at a level— 
rounding out and fitting together his many ex- 
periences! Even experiences he has had before 
suddenly take on new meanings. The kinder- 
garten child who says “In nursery school we 
played all the time; in kindergarten we play 
some, but we do a lot of work, too” is verbalizing 
the four- and five-year-old’s changing attitude 
toward life. We must not forget that every experi- 
ence a child has makes some impression on him. 





© Harry Menkin 
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Fortunate indeed are those fours and fives who 
are under the guidance of parents and teachers 
who appreciate this horizontal expansion of learn- 
ing. These adults will not only see that the chil- 
dren have a wide variety of experiences; they will 
also help their four- and five-year-olds to weave 
daily experiences together so that new meanings 
and new understandings will evolve. They will 
provide this broader base so that future and more 
concentrated learning will not make the organism 
top-heavy and out of balance. They will realize 
that even as proper diet is helping the permanent 
teeth to develop long before they are visible, so a 
wide horizon of experience is going to facilitate 
the child’s reading long before he learns to read. 


Aid from Adults 


ar order to provide, in the best possible way, this 
horizon of wholesome experiences, we must 
keep in mind at least five major needs of the 
thriving four- and five-year-old. They are these: 

Time. He needs time for both solitary and social 
play; time for active play and quiet play; time 
for carrying out routine activities such as putting 
away toys, washing, toileting, and dressing; time 
for observation; time for sharing ideas; time for 
books, stories, and music; and of course time for 
eating and resting. And these units of time should 
be reckoned not in minutes on the clock but in 
terms of experience. 

Space and equipment. Walking around the block 


may give Johnny fresh air and sunshine, but it 
does not give him opportunity for the really active 
play that will afford him, among other things, 
opportunities for good muscular development. 

Play materials. Puzzles, blocks, crayons, paints, 
scissors, paper, hammers and saws, books, and 
musical instruments—all these the young child 
needs, and more, too. Remember, his imagination 
requires as much chance for development as his 
muscles. 

Other children. Sharing his equipment, his — 
play materials, and his play experiences with other 
children will not only help the child to sense the 
need for a balance between privilege and responsi- 
bility; it will also help him to achieve goals that 
up to the present moment may have had no sig- 
nificance for him. 

Adult supervision. Wise supervision must be of 
the sort that encourages the child to interpret 
meanings, not the sort that merely directs and 
controls activities. Wise supervision can best be 
supplied by an adult who observes one child’s per- 
formance in relation to the performances of other 
children. 

If these major needs have been supplied, then 
it is probable that we might parody the Chris- 
topher Robin poem to read, “When I was Five, 
my whole world came alive!” But the last two 
lines of the rhyme must stand unparodied for, 
come what may, surely being six and learning 
to read should give one the right to feel that he 
has reached life’s pinnacle. 





DO YOU AGREE? 


The size of a man can be measured by the size of the thing that makes him angry. 


When children stand quiet, they have done some ill. 


—J. K. MORLEY 


—GEORGE HERBERT 


However brilliant an action, it should not be esteemed great unless the result of a great 


motive. 


No one can give you better advice than yourself. 


—LAROCHEFOUCAULD 


—CICERO 


I have never thought a boy should undertake abstruse or difficult sciences, such as 
mathematics in general, till fifteen years of age at soonest. Before that time, they are 
best employed in learning the languages, which is merely a matter of memory. 
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—THOMAS JEFFERSON 









THE VITALITY 


OF THE PHYSICAL SENSES. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


NE phrase of our common speech carries 
() always a burden of drabness, the phrase 
“furnished room.” Whether it applies to a 
dingily impersonal hall bedroom with one window 
looking out on a brick-walled court or to a luxuri- 
ously impersonal room in an expensive residence 
hotel, the overtone is the same. The furnished 
room is a place designed to express the habits and 
tastes of nobody in particular—of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anonymous. The chairs and tables, the draperies, 
the pictures, the rugs may be those that attic and 
bargain sale have haphazardly contributed; or 
they may be those selected by an up-to-the-minute 
interior decorator. In either case, however, they 
refuse to take on any iota of distinctive person- 
ality. They yield as little to the person who lives 
with them for years as to the transient who un- 
packs an overnight bag to stop over be- 
tween trains. 

But if life in a furnished room lacks 
warmth and individuality, far more 
drab is the life of those who, like the 
Cambridge ladies in the poem by E. E. 
Cummings, live in “furnished souls.” 
Their ideas may be the shabby leftovers 
of an earlier generation or the latest 
and brightest output of the latest and 
brightest school of thought. But they 
are anybody’s property. They bear no mark of 
an individual creator or chooser. They have not 
been loved into unique shape by a person who has 
tried to make them express his own slant on life. 

The individual who lives too long in a “fur- 
nished soul’—with thoughts, words, images, prej- 
udices that were ready-made before he himself 
even arrived on the scene—becomes gradually 
something less than a full-statured human being. 
He eats, sleeps, talks, listens to the radio, goes to 
the movies, buys clothes and souvenirs, reads the 
newspaper, and receives mail properly addressed 
to him. Yet all the while, in a deeper sense, he is 
becoming nobody in particular—Mr. Anonymous. 


Gesture of Freedom 


oe years ago, on the last afternoon of a 
crowded three-day conference of educators, 
held in a New York hotel, I met a friend heading 
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away from the conference room with a determina- 
tion that was half jaunty and half grim. 

“You'll be back?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied firmly. ‘No, I won’t be back. 
I’ve become allergic to words. I’m going for a 
walk in the park to see whether real people and 
real earth still exist. I may even find myself out 
there somewhere, under a tree.” 

With a half-mocking salute he strode off down 
the hotel corridor and made of the revolving door 
a twirled gateway to freedom. I stood for a 
moment looking after him, and some part of my- 
self went along with him, out into the open air, 











But a more corporeal and conference-broken part 
of myself turned, not without reluctance, toward 
the room where there was to be one more lengthy 
discussion. 

Allergic to words, he had said. Well, I was 
suddenly so myself. And I suspected that all the 
other persistent mortals who would sit through 
the final conference session in slumped or angular 
patience would be no less allergic to them. But 
there we would sit. A conscientious program com- 
mittee that had made no allowance for the weak- 
ness of human mind or flesh had scheduled our 
behavior—and who were we to tamper with the 
plan? 

Oddly enough, all that I remember about the 
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conference with any degree of vividness is that 
chance encounter in the hall. I do not remember 
even the topic of the discussion that I went to 
afterward—much less anything that was said 
there. But as clearly now as then I can see our 
friend swinging out of the hotel into the sunshine. 
I can hear him say, “I may even find myself out 
there somewhere, under a tree.” 

Perhaps he should earnestly have stuck it out 
at the conference, stayed on to the bitter end. Or 
perhaps, with a self-knowledge that we too rarely 
have the wit and courage to show, he simply knew 
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when he had had enough: when it was time for 
him to make an abrupt and decisive move out of 
a furnished room of experience into one where 
he, the human individual, would be choosing what 
to look at, what to hear, what to call important. 

The incident in itself has no great significance. 
This man might well, perhaps, have sat on 
through another hour and a half of words. If he 
was just past the listening stage—as many of us 
often are, even when we continue to sit lined up 
in chairs—he might have doodled and thought his 
own thoughts. But it is as a kind of symbol that 
I recall this slight happening. For it left upon 
my mind the refreshing image of a human being 
who was striding off, away from ready-made ex- 
perience to experience that he intended to make 
for himself. 
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HE urge to give of one’s self is strong in 
earnest souls. Surely the world needs the 
best we have to offer. But how good is that 
best? And can we, by taking thought, make it 
still better? An aid to self-insight and to 
self-examination is presented in this article. 





Design for a Furnished Soul 


= psychologist and the man on the street 
both know—the one from experiments, the 
other from everyday experience—that sense im- 
pressions long sustained gradually lose their vivid- 
ness. Here as elsewhere there is at work a law 
of diminishing returns. 

That we can be exposed to sense-stimuli without 
continually reacting to them is, of course, in many 
instances a blessed protection to our nervous sys- 
tems. A person who works in a noisy office be- 
comes fairly oblivious to a clatter that seems in- 
tolerable to a chance outsider who drops in. Many 
a man who lives with a nagging wife learns, after 
a while, to ignore her clacking tongue. He comes 
to the place, sometimes, where he literally does 
not know whether she is talking or not. Between 
her voice and his ears he has raised a sturdy wall 
of protective preoccupation. 

Even pain, we know, when it has been long 
lived with becomes more bearable than in the first 
nerve-shocking moment. We all have, to greater 
or lesser degree, a psychological skill akin to the 
physical skill of the pearl oyster: we isolate the 
irritating grains of sand to which our experience 
exposes us. 

But if a certain obliviousness to sense-stimuli 
is necessary for self-defense, too constant an ob- 
liviousness is fatal to the fine keenness of the 
human spirit. It makes us impervious to beauty 
no less than to ugliness. The ear that has learned 
too well the dubious art of not hearing will miss 
not only the hard rattle of dishes in a noisy cafe- 
teria but also the fine, crisp comments of autumn 
leaves stirred by the wind; the overtones of loneli- 
ness in a human voice; the laughter of children. 
The person whose eye has learned too well to see 
without seeing will miss not only the distracting 
clutter of an unlovely street through which he has 
to make his daily way, but also the play of light 
and shade on pavement and brick wall, and all the 
record of hope and lost hope that is written for 
his reading on the faces that he meets. 

It is, in brief, a desperately dangerous thing 
for the human soul when the senses, those open 
avenues to new insight, are blocked by walls of 
habitual inattention. And they will be so blocked 
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—inevitably they will be so—if the individual 
relinquishes the right to go boldly forth on his 
personal adventure of seeing, hearing, touching, 
smelling, and tasting. He who does not have the 
wit and the will to jerk himself out of the sense- 
apathy induced by life’s repetitions will soon find 
himself living in a furnished soul. 

We have so taught ourselves to think of the 
body as a sort of unfortunate appendage to the 
spirit—a heavy lump for that spirit to carry 
along—that we have almost lost sight of the fact 
that our senses bring a daily ration of food to 
our spirit, without which that spirit goes under- 
nourished. We grow in sensitivity and insight by 
having our minds and hearts touched by the world 
around us; and the only way they can be touched 
is through our senses. 


A character in a poem by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson says, 


Iam a reader; and there are books that walk. 


In a sense every one of us is just that—a walking 
book. Each of us embodies in his voice, his words, 
his facial expressions, his manner toward other 
people a record of what it has meant to him to 
live a human life. But each one of us also has the 
native power to be a reader of books that walk. 
The tragedy is that too many of us, with our 
senses blunted and our understanding half 
starved, remain spiritual illiterates. We do not 
even try, except where our own immediate ad- 
vantage dictates, to know the language of human 
experience. 


To Gulp or To Savor 


B” it is not only the faces of other people that 
wait our understanding. Every tree, rock, 
bird, cloud, and cloud-shadow is part of the great 
manuscript of the world. We have eyes to read 
with, if we will only use them. If we read eagerly 
and humbly what is there before us, we shall soon 
find that we are experiencing the triumph and ex- 
citement and comfort of living in a spiritual home 
uniquely our own. But if we have eyes and yet 
will not see, and ears and yet will not hear, and 
fingers and yet will not touch—we shall soon be 
numbered with the spiritually anonymous. 

Most of us could find among our own acquaint- 





ances two types of people who do not really 
give the world a fair chance to tell them about 
itself—and who do not give themselves, therefore, 
a fair chance to be genuine individuals with vivid 
memories and warm insights peculiarly their own, 

One type we have, I think, already suggested: 
the person who becomes, to borrow a line from 
Robert Frost, 


A decent product of life’s ironing out. 


This is the person who accepts life as a routine, 
At best, perhaps, he looks wistfully back to his 
childhood as a time of fresh and joyous contact 
with the world. But it does not occur to him that 
he might recapture joy and link it with adult ex- 
perience by the sound, human method of putting 
his senses to work. 

The other type that tends to become a stereo- 
type is the overstimulated, the person whose daily 
life is a strained, hectic effort not to miss anything 
new. This person seeks the stimulation of his 
senses; he craves an endless variety of sights and 
sounds and tastes. And yet for all his frenetic pur- 
suit of experience, he too misses out. For he does 
not give his eyes and ears and fingers a chance to 
tell anything to his heart and mind. He takes in 
much, but assimilates little. And spiritual nourish- 
ment, like bodily nourishment, involves the process 
of assimilation no less than of intake. 

The genuine individual—the one who knows 
that his own life is his to fashion into beauty and 
meaning—will be the person who uses not only 
his senses but his powers of understanding and 
interpretation. Like the Irish poet James Ste- 
phens, he lets himself see and feel the world, not 
because seeing and feeling are ends in themselves 
but because he is ready to say: 


I would seek until I found 
Something I can never find: 
Something lying on the ground 
In the bottom of my mind. 


And after he has sought for that something long 
enough and often enough, other people begin to 
notice that he has a face they like to look at; he has 
eyes they can trust... and a mouth which some- 
how tells them that he has talked not only about 
life but with life in its manifold forms of beauty 
and of longing. 





OF RESOLUTIONS 


He is poor indeed that can promise nothing.— PROVERB 


The vow that binds too strictly snaps itself. — TENNYSON 


Never tell your resolution beforehand.—JOHN SELDEN 
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Happy 7,946th Birthday!— And that means every man, 
woman, and child alive today. Archaeologists now claim 
that the human race dates back to 6,000 B.c. Until re- 
cently 4,000 B.c. was believed to be man’s birthday, but 
new findings in Iraq indicate that we’re some 2,000 years 
older than that. The date has been verified by a study of 
the shape, appearance, and types of pottery just un- 
earthed at Hassuna, 400 miles north of Ur, the biblical 
home of Abraham. 


“When Ah Worries, Ah Sleeps.’’— This familiar say- 
ing, attributed to an aged Negro mammy, has real truth 
in it, according to Dr. Edmund Jacobson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. After 20 years of experiments with sleep 
and relaxation, he has discovered that people form visual 
pictures of the things they are worrying about. When 
they relax the muscles of their eyes, they can no longer 
look at their mental worries, and thus they forget them. 
Try this the next time you “‘worries,”’ and maybe you'll 
go to sleep too. 


Visual Education Pioneer.— Fortunate indeed are the 
school children of Virginia. Motion picture equipment 
for every one of its 4,200 schools is the goal of this state 
for 1946. More than $600,000 worth of sound-movie 
equipment and $90,000 worth of educational films have 
been ordered as part of an intensive program of visual 
education unparalleled in any other state in the Union. 
Though Virginia is the unquestioned pioneer in this field, 
the states of Ohio, California, New York, Louisiana, and 
Illinois are not far behind. 


Sight Through Sound.—Blind people may soon dis- 
card their canes for earphones—and increase their safety 
a hundredfold. A marvelous new device has been per- 
fected. It consists of a box, containing a photoelectric 
cell, attached to a simple hearing aid. The blind person 
who carries this equipment is warned of objects 3, 5, 8, 11, 
and 20 feet away by a tone signal set off when the beam 
of light from the cell falls on some obstacle. The tone 
varies according to the distance of the obstacle, and the 
person who learns to identify these tones can easily make 
his way in crowds, traffic, and unfamiliar surroundings. 


Happiness First.—‘“‘To live a simple but secure and 
happy life without making a lot of money or becoming 
famous’’—this is the life goal of most high school stu- 
dents, according to a nation-wide poll conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines in public high schools. Forty-four 
per cent of the 97,000 students chose this goal, as against 
only 4 per cent whose first aim was “‘to make a lot of 
money.” Even more interesting—and promising—was 
the vote of 10 per cent in favor of service to society. As 
one student put it, ‘“Happy and secure people . . . are 
those that have done something for their community.” 


Strictly Trivia.—Bloodhounds, so dreaded by most 
people, are really supposed to be unusually kind and 
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gentle. It is said that these animals seldom if ever attack 
the person they’ve tracked down. 


Heights in History.— Who was the tallest president the 
United States ever had? Abraham Lincoln, of course, 
with his six feet, four inches. But who was the shortest? 
Give up? James Madison, who was only five feet, four 
inches tall. Incidentally, we know nothing about the size 
of President Madison’s shoes, but a wit once said that 
President Lincoln would have been a real giant if so much 
of him hadn’t been turned up for feet! 


Killed by One Vote.—As we go to press, we learn that 
the Federal aid for education bill was killed in the House 
Education Committee on December 12 by a single vote. 
Watch for new legislation, parent-teacher members. 


Matchmaker.—There’s one husband who approves of 
the red nail polish his wife wears; he owns a large Mid- 
western farm. Buyers of his tomatoes complained that 
the fruit was either too ripe or too green. His wife 
reasoned that the color of a perfect tomato could be 
duplicated. Assisted by a professor at the state college, 
she matched the color with nail polish and then painted 
the pickers’ fingernails. All they had to do was compare 
the color of the fruit with the nail polish—and, lo, a 
harvest of perfect tomatoes! 


British Youth Goes to College.—Britain’s postwar 
educational program is getting under way. A new com- 
pulsory education law requires all young people from 15 
to 18 years of age to attend college one day or two half 
days a week for eleven months a year—that is, of course, 
if they are not enrolled in full-time college work. To set 
the plan in operation the government plans to create 
small residential or partly residential colleges in rural 
areas. Here young students will be taught technology, 
art, and commerce, and there will be special courses in 
homemaking for girls. 


Test-Tube Vocabulary.— Americans will have to learn 
a whole new fashion language as a host of trade-named 
fabrics, most of them made from chemicals, appear in a 
hundred glamorous forms: Fortisan, the sturdy but 
filmy rayon used in parachutes; Velén, a plastic textile 
that can be cleaned with a damp cloth; Lumite, a plastic 
for hats and bags; Masslin, a fabric made of raw cotton 
fibers tied together; Teca, an acetate rayon that resists 
wrinkles and mildew; and Koda, a lustrous satin that 
shines in the dark. Many of these materials were devel- 
oped and used during the war for the benefit of our 
armed forces. 


Suckers for Suckers.— Psychology still plays the most 
important part in business success, apparently. A candy 
manufacturer in New Jersey has renounced the name of 
all-day suckers in favor of “half-day suckers” and has 
doubled its sales thereby! 
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Talks About... 








HELEN KIRKPATRICK 
Foreign Correspondent, Chicago Daily News 





a peacetime draft in the United States as ef- 
fectively as it has darkened the international 
horizon. And the millions of Americans who un- 
derstand the advantages of conscription seem to be 
less vocal than the pressure groups who oppose it. 
Americans are not a militaristic people. Only a 
very small percentage of the twelve millions who 
served in the armed forces liked being in uniform 
well enough to wish to make a career of it. Yet 
the vast majority of servicemen and -women with 
whom I talked in Africa, Italy, and Germany fa- 
vored a continuation of the draft. My friends in 
the Pacific theaters say that the same feeling 
prevails there. 

Many of those to whom I spoke began by stating 
categorically that they did not like the Army, 
hated war, and couldn’t wait to return to civilian 
life. But, they said, their service in the Army had 
not only not harmed them, it had benefited them. 
They listed three personal gains: improved health 
and physique; knowledge of and respect for dis- 
cipline; and training in teamwork. None of those 
gains, they believed, could harm a youngster just 
out of high school. On the contrary, the experi- 
ence would be exceedingly good for him. Many 
seemed to feel that there had been too little dis- 
cipline and teamwork in their home and school 
training. And all doubted whether their increased 
chest girths would fit again into their prewar 
civilian clothes! 


Ts atomic bomb has beclouded the issue of 


Pathway to Leadership 


NE OF the greatest problems faced by the armed 
services at the outset of the war was the selec- 
tion and training of officers. It was impossible 
overnight always to make the right selection, and 
nearly impossible to give sufficient training for 
the leadership required of an officer. On more than 
one occasion in the combat field, inadequately 
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Peacelime 


trained men, perhaps lacking in the essential quali- 
ties of leadership, were responsible for local set- 
backs. More frequently men unqualified for lead- 
ership were placed in junior or sometimes even 
senior commands. The poor morale of their outfits 
testified to their inadequacy. 

To spot the real leaders among thousands of 
men, time and study are required. It cannot be 
done successfully overnight. And many lives can 
be saved through good leaders. The more leisured 
days of peace can provide the means for building 
a cadre of reserve officers who can be used, if 
needed, in time of emergency. If they are not 
needed, the discovery of their ability to lead is an 
asset, not a liability, to themselves and to the 
nation. 

The value of military training in the atomic age 





© Harold M. Lamberi 
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ODAY, in all probability, the American people are doing more thinking about peacetime 

military training than any other problem that now confronts this nation. Particularly is it 
the urgent concern of parents and teachers, for who are more deeply interested in the safety 
and security of the growing generation? Just a year ago the National Parent-Teacher offered its 
readers one point of view in “Hurrying Slowly to Peacetime Conscription” by Ivan A. Booker. 
This month we present another point of view by a woman who knows what war is like. Equally im- 
portant, she knows at first hand how some of our veterans feel about compulsory military 
training. See page 40 for a statement on this question adopted by the National Congress. 
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is often questioned. If it is unnecessary, then there 
can be no arguments for maintaining a single bat- 
talion, destroyer, or air squadron, and both West 
Point and Annapolis should be abolished immedi- 
ately. In the meantime, however, the United 
States has commitments in Europe, Asia, the Pa- 
cific, and on the American continents, none of 
which can be fulfilled adequately with volunteer 
services. If families in the United States want 
their boys to come home, they must train others to 
take their place, or else renounce our commitments 
to the United Nations and relinquish our place as 
the leading nation of the world. 

If we were serious and sincere at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, we must sometime face the ne- 
cessity for an international police force. With 
whom is it to be staffed? Peace should be as much 
the concern and responsibility of each citizen as 
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it is of a small group of public-spirited men. 

Parents often protest that their boys are 
not suited for army or navy life. Many 
psychiatrists dispute this. They say that a 
boy who cannot adjust himself to the team- 
work and discipline of army life can seldom 
adapt himself to civilian life. It merely takes 
him longer to find it out in civilian life, and 
by that time it may be too late to help him 
make the necessary adjustments—required, 
all too frequently, because of pampering at 
home. 


Advantages of Army Training 


ponent protest that a year’s military 
training would break into the estab- 
lished educational pattern. Yet this war’s 
record shows an amazingly large percentage 
of men voluntarily returning to schools and 
colleges, some of whom would never have 
gone on had they not been in the services. 
School and university authorities find these 
men more alert, more eager, and harder 
workers than the average youngster who 
came straight from high school. The Swiss 
have never had any difficulty with universal 
military service. Their government is an 
outstanding example of democracy, and their 
standard of education is high. 

One year’s service could give every boy in this 
country advantages many millions lack for excel- 
lent physical development, understanding and 
respect for discipline, and an opportunity to widen 
his horizon. Better still, if four months spent in 
basic training here were followed by eight months’ 
overseas duty, certainly a deeper tolerance and a 
broader experience would be available to all those 
capable of benefiting from this plan. And if the 
educators would cooperate with the armed serv- 
ices, an intelligent program could be worked out 
to the advantage of both. 

Universal service to one’s country is the way of 
democracy. Through a term of service in the 
armed forces the individual can gain a basic train- 
ing in the responsibilities of leadership. 
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ETHEL B. WARING 


father talk and to read what is written 

about us in the newspapers,” a young 
mother says defiantly, “that we parents who were 
born during and after World War I were exhibit 
A of all parent failures. Is there a basis for all 
this criticism of us?. Or are you older parents 
passing the buck? 

“In some European countries after World War 
I the state put the parents out of business and 
brought up the children in the way it wanted. 
But you—our parents in America—had your 
chance. The worst thing you had to contend with 
was the depression, and even through that the 
government tried to help families. You had a fair 
chance. 

“If you don’t like the product you have in us 
and in our children, let’s get down to specifics. 
How are we so different from what you were as 
parents? How are our children different from 
what we were as your children? Or are the times 
so different that children brought up as we were 
brought up cannot make good today? And then 
comes the real question—what do we do about it?” 

A reply from the elder group is in order, for 
behind these questions there is real distress, not 
merely resentment. For the sake of clarity and 
evenness of tempered speech let us abandon the 
fiction of quoted dialogue and put an interpreter 
on the trail of the problem. 


: "at would think, to hear my mother and 


A Bit of History 


ba have every right to be puzzled, you young 
parents. We who tried to bring you up puzzle 
over the same questions—and are still puzzling 
over them. Two heads are better than one and it 
takes two generations, if not three, to get working 
solutions to most problems about children. Let’s 
see what has happened that may explain the plight 
of today’s parents. Perhaps these facts and ex- 
planations may suggest what we can do about it. 

Let’s think first what made your parents dif- 
ferent from their own parents. It was not just 
the war and the depression, important as they 
were. Your parents were caught up in a wide- 
spread movement, one of the most significant in 
history. Up to their time, children generally had 
not been considered as persons and were only be- 
ginning to have legal status and rights. But the 
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From Generation to Generation 


ONFRONTING each other they stand. On 
the one hand “the younger married set,” 
born when the world was ablaze with war, 
reared in a postwar world ablaze with “flam- 
ing youth,” and newly graduated into parent- 
hood when the war call came again. Facing 
them, the parents who met problems much 
the same a generation ago and look upon 
their children—and their grandchildren— 
with appraising and not altogether approving 
eye. It’s a situation as old as the world. The 


younger set speaks here—with some feeling. 





affairs of children became important so fast that 
the twentieth century goes down in history as “the 
century of the child.” 

Your parents were involved in this revolution- 
ary change in attitude toward children, the change 
that established the right of every child to whole- 
some community conditions and a wholesome fam- 
ily life within which to develop his personality. It 
was only natural, however, that suddenly throwing 
the spotlight on individual personality left the 
rest of the pattern of family and community life 
blurry and confused. 
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Some parents, more eager than wise, interpreted 
their function as that of umpire in a game in 
which the main idea was to let every child come 
as nearly as possible to doing anything he wanted 
to do. Our literature abounded in stories, lim- 
ericks, and cartoons in which “Willie expressed 
himself” in ways wild and weird. There is no 
doubt that many parents—perhaps yours—par- 
ticipated in this zealous attempt to be fair to their 
children and give them a chance. But common 
sense served as the brake, and even the extremists 
found themselves deviating from the path laid 
down by theory, urged by a decent regard for the 
safety of life, limb, and property. 
| All over the country parents organized into 
| groups to study “child management” and later 
| 
| 





“child guidance.” To the leaders of these groups 

they brought the misbehavior problems that re- 

sulted from their early efforts to give freedom 
| of expression by removing parental control. 


Perennial Problems 


ON’T you begin to have sympathy for your par- 
ents, to think understandingly of their prob- 
lems? They were on the spot. Stimulated by 
nation-wide propaganda, society was demanding 
that they produce certain definite results. But 





posite directions. Society asked for strong individ- 

uals, yet it wanted these individuals to bow grace- 

fully to circumstances, to take life as they found 
it even while they were attempting to make needed 
improvements. 

Consequently some parents went too far toward 
freedom and some went too far teward conformity, 
and both made life hard for you, their children. 

| Those of you who had your every whim granted 
| found in later years that society could not con- 
| tinue to cater to your unreasonable demands. 
Those of you who were given rules of conduct by 
| your elders found that often these rules did not fit 
the changing life of your own generation. For- 
| tunately the rank and file of parents kept pretty 
close to the middle of the road, requiring some 
conformity yet permitting their children consider- 
able freedom. 

Conformity and freedom meant something dif- 
ferent in every decade, as the auto, the movie, 
and the radio enlarged the world for both parents 
and children. The public was inconvenienced and 
disturbed by the efforts of children and youth to 
do their growing in this new atmosphere. But 
happily some communities did not regard their 
problem children as unusual cases. Instead they 
looked upon them as if they were a closeup from 
a film play portraying the whole child population. 
Recognizing the difficulties of all children from 


® unfortunately the two chief demands led in op- 
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this closeup, these communities improved condi- 
tions so that parents and children could work to- 
gether for development and adjustment. On the 
other hand, communities that did not keep pace 
with the reasonable demands of children and youth 
howled failure upon the parents. 

The test of war, however, proved them wrong. 
You, the children of that generation, filled the 
ranks of science, government, industry, labor, and 
all the military services. You have made an envi- 
able record as you adjusted to situations for which 
your parents could not have prepared you, even 
had they been able to foresee the war. They did 
well to help you keep pace with the changes of 
your growing years so that you could continue 
making adjustments under emergency conditions. 
It is a tribute to their troubled but sincere efforts - 
to be good parents and a tribute to you that so 
many of you have been able to “take it” under 
the tragic pressures of war. 


Other Times, Other Ways 


, ee now of the children of today—your chil- 
dren who are causing you some concern and 
bringing upon you and them some public condem- 
nation? You can perhaps gain assurance from 
this review of your parents’ baffling experiences 
and the criticism they received—the blending of 
success and failure in the efforts made by fam- 
ilies and communities as they endeavored to pro- 
vide for children and youth. In many ways your 
task as parents is like that of your own parents, 
but with an increasing tempo of change and a 
larger scope. In two significant ways, however, 
your task seems to me to be quite different. 

First of all, your generation has evidence that 
previous generations have not had. They sought 
specific remedial treatment for each problem of 
child behavior as it arose. They had to. But you 
are in a position to know that all the behavior 
problems a child exhibits over the years are ex- 
pressions of basic needs that he has to satisfy in 
some way or another. 

Your parents wondered. You have within your 
grasp the results of studies which show clearly 
that the essentials for every personality are these: 
first, a sure sense of belongingness that makes 
the child free to act and to learn; second, the 
feeling that he is important for what he can do, 
this being the foundation whereon he can build 
his self-respect and self-confidence; third, the 
assurance of help on any reasonable undertaking 
when his best effort falls short of achievement 
(this enables him to keep on working up to ca- 
pacity) ; and fourth, social approval that enables 
him to build a pattern of values upon which he 


-can operate in the baffling affairs of this world. 
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Another difference between your task and your 
parents’ task is equally important. You know be- 
yond a doubt that, important as the family is in 
satisfying these needs for children, it is only as 
families cooperate on neighborhood, community, 
state, national, and international levels that you 
can assure any child the opportunity to satisfy 
his basic needs. Any lingering doubt of this fact 
was destroyed by the atomic bomb. We are living 
in either a vicious circle or a beneficent one. 

If we fail to satisfy these basic needs for all 
children we shall promote the frustration and 
aggression that will result in wars of frightful 
proportions. If, all working together, we can sat- 
isfy these basic needs for all children, even at 
a minimum level, we thereby gain an opportunity, 
through peace, to continue our efforts at improv- 
ing the well-being of all. 

So your job of being a parent takes on propor- 
tions that are most challenging as you review the 
record of your parents. They built better than 
they knew in preparing you for the rapid and un- 
foreseen changes of the present. In turn, you, 
by sharing your purposes far and wide, can per- 
haps actually save the world from destruction. 
Only by your efforts with your growing children 
can the peace that we are building be maintained 
long enough to become established. 


Let’s Be Practical 


LEAR enough, you say. But what do these 

terms mean in practice? “Adjusting to 
change?” “Satisfying basic personality needs?” 
“Self-demand?” What are we parents to do with 
the baby and the toddler in the home and with the 
school child and the youth when they voice their 
needs as they feel them at the moment? How do 
the basic needs of children figure in what we do 
when ours dawdle over their meals, bite their 
nails, refuse to share toys, or stay in the house 
and read instead of going out to play? 

These questions are right to the point, and they 
deserve a forthright answer. Success in parent- 
hood means that before you undertake to change 
your children’s ways you try to figure out why 
they behave as they do. What need is being satis- 
fied or what strain is being avoided? It is safe to 
assume that in each case the behavior which is 
bothering you is serving some purpose or the child 
would not be continuing it. He knows no better 
way to gain his end, or he would be doing that 
instead of repeating this behavior. If, then, you 
can figure out the purpose it serves you can help 
him discover better ways—more acceptable to you 
and society and also more satisfying to him. 

It means further that you interpret wisely, at 
each age, the principle of self-demand, distin- 
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guishing clearly a child’s basic needs from his 
temporary wants or momentary whims. What he 
says he wants or does not want, what he refuses or 
demands, may indicate to one who knows him wel] 
what it is that he is seeking. Even a young child 
can profitably decide many everyday problems. 

But which ones? You can answer that question 
only by answering another. Who is responsible for 
what happens as a result—he or you? If he can 
foresee the consequences and take the responsi- 
bility for them, then the choice can be left to 
him. However, if he is not equipped to foresee 
what the future consequences may be and is 
neither able nor willing to cope with them, then 
the decision should be made by the parents. 

As a parent you learn, for example, to chart 
for your child a daily schedule that is in line with 
his self-demands as judged over a period of time, 
so that he gets the food, the sleep, the activity, and 
the companionship he needs. Then gradually you 
encourage him to make exceptions or changes as he 
learns to anticipate what will happen and can 
choose responsibly in terms of these consequences. 
With this principle in mind, when you make his 
decisions for him, you can also make them mean- 
ingful to him within his limited experience. As he 
accepts your reasons he builds for himself this 
attitude of responsible choice—the keynote in all 
human relations. 

It means still further that you gradually give 
the child himself a larger part in this process of 
building security. As a baby he learns from the 
loving care that is given him that someone will 
always look out for him. As he grows into new 
skills he will begin to tell you by word and deed, 
“T can look out for myself.” This attitude of inde- 
pendent security should be encouraged along with 
the earlier dependent security. In his dealings with 
other children he acquires, with pride, the attitude 
of “We can look out for ourselves.” As you include 
him in the family group when problems are met 
and solved together he builds another ‘“‘we’’ rela- 
tionship, and later the school and the neighbor- 
hood offer still others. 

The secret of his adjustment throughout life is 
his sense of security. He must feel sure that in one 
way or another his needs will be met, that others 
are looking out for him, that he is looking out for 
himself, and that he lives in a world in which peo- 
ple are accustomed to looking out for each other. 
No matter how fast changes come in his world as 
a child or an adult, they can be met safely if there 
is enough of “looking out for each other.” 

That way lies world security. And your children 
can maintain the peace your generation is building 
if they and the children of other lands can learn 
to rely on each other for satisfying the basic 


. needs of all. 
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WHATS HAPPENING 
IN EDUCATION? 











Note: ‘“‘Atomic Energy and Education” was the subject 
of a conference held at the University of Denver on De- 
cember 7, 8 and 9, attended by more than a hundred per- 
sons from eleven states— physicists, chemists, biologists, 
engineers, social scientists, educators, physicians, law- 
yers, business executives, clergymen, editors, radio man- 
agers, and government officials. Four distinguished re- 
search scientists who had highly important parts in the 
development of the atomic bomb were among the con- 
ference leaders. The subject of this conference is so im- 
portant for every American citizen and the conference 
was so productive of significant results that I have 
attempted to summarize the proceedings in this article 
and one that will follow in February.— G. L. MAXWELL 





fire’ are the words used by one scientist to 
characterize the discovery of a method of 
releasing atomic energy. By breaking down the 
nucleus of the atom, scientists are now able to re- 
lease energy on a scale incomparably greater than 
anything possible in the familiar chemical reac- 
tions of atoms and molecules. If the nuclear energy 
in atoms of uranium could be released with 100 
per cent efficiency, 240 tons of uranium would sup- 
ply as much energy as the 660,000,000 tons of coal 
consumed annually in the United States. The ex- 
plosive power of one atomic bomb is said to be 
equivalent to that of 20,000 tons of TNT. 
Had this epoch-making discovery been made in 
a world at peace, people would have hailed the 
news with joy and scientists would have turned 
their minds at once to the development of uses of 
the new source of energy for the benefit of man- 
kind. But the discovery was made in wartime. 
Inevitably the scientists of the warring nations 
were soon engaged in a race to find ways of using 
nuclear energy for destruction. American scien- 
tists won that race, and nuclear energy was first 
used on a large scale in the atomic bomb. 


[i greatest discovery since the discovery of 


Waar might have been, and may yet be, one of 
mankind’s greatest boons was ushered into the 
world as the great destroyer. To most of us, 
atomic energy means atomic bombs. We think of 
it with fear and apprehension—as an instrument 
capable of unprecedented destruction of lives, of 
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cities, indeed of civilization. And so it is. But 
nuclear energy, and the by-products of its produc- . 
tion, may also bring great benefits to mankind in 
the form of vast sources of power for industrial 
use, new agents for treating and preventing dis- 
ease, and new instruments of research in medicine, 


biology, and the physical sciences, 


Whether nuclear energy becomes a curse or a 
blessing, whether it brings humanity to another 
dark age or ushers in a new era of progress de- 
pends upon the people of this generation, and 
particularly upon the people of the great world 
powers. If we choose the wrong course, so swift 
and terrible are the destructive powers of atomic 
weapons that civilization can hardly survive an 
atomic world war. Never in all recorded history 
has one generation been charged with so great a 
responsibility. 


Or THIS we may be sure. There is no turning 
back. The world is not the same as it was before 
1945, and can never again become so. The funda- 
mental scientific principles underlying the re- 
lease of nuclear energy are known to scientists 
throughout the world. In only a few years, sci- 
entists and engineers in most nations will have 
developed practical methods of releasing and using 
atomic energy—to destroy or to benefit humanity. 
Men have eaten anew of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and an angel with a flaming sword 
stands at the gate of the pre-atomic world, for- 
bidding mankind ever to return. 

It is essential that the American public, and the 
publics of other great powers as well, be reliably 
informed about nuclear energy and atomic weap- 
ons. Recent surveys of American public opinion 
by the National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Denver show a public mind that is 
confused, inconsistent, encumbered with false 
ideas, seeking for easy ways out of a problem to 
which there is no easy solution. 

The men who created the atomic bomb were the 
first to realize the tremendous social consequences 
of their discovery and the need for putting the 
basic facts quickly and clearly before the public. 
They have organized the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists and are diligently engaged in studying 
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the implications of the release of atomic energy 
for the nation and the world; in fostering a reali. 
zation of the dangers to this nation and all the 
world if atomic power is misused; and in working 
to help create a world security organization in 
which the beneficial effects of atomic energy can 
be developed and used. 

The basic facts about nuclear energy and atomic 
bombs are now available to the public in the offi- 
cial report on the development of the atomic bomb, 
Atomic Energy for Military Uses by Henry D. 
Smyth (Princeton University Press). Space does 
not permit the listing of all the other facts with 
which the public should be familiar. I shall en- 
deavor, however, to summarize those that point 
the way to the main issue: 


Enovucn uranium is now available to any major 
power to permit that power to make enough bombs 
to wage an atomic war. The scientific principles 
underlying the atomic bomb are today known 
throughout the world. Only the methods of con- 
structing and assembling the bomb are now the 
exclusive possession of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada. It is likely, however, that 
within a few years other nations, without our as- 
sistance, will develop methods of manufacturing 
bombs. The United States cannot rely upon mo- 
nopoly, either of materials or of knowledge, as a 
defense against the usé¢ of atomic bombs by other 
powers. 

Atomic bombs are tremendously effective mili- 
tary weapons—and nothing more. Bombs used in 
1945 were capable of destroying, by blast or heat, 
all life and most buildings above ground within a 
radius of about one and a half miles. The lethal 
effects of rays extended for a somewhat greater 
distance. Atomic bombs, however, will not cause 
a catastrophic world explosion; nor will they 
cause the earth to become poisoned or permanently 
radioactive. The use of atomic bombs greatly in- 
creases the importance of the surprise, or blitz- 
krieg, factor in war. The advantages to the ag- 
gressor nation are multiplied many times. 

Moreover, such inhibitions as nations have had 
against the killing of noncombatants disappear 
when atomic bombs are used. If the nations of the 
world do not find an effective means of prevent- 
ing war, if they engage in an atomic armament 
race, and if another war comes, wholesale destruc- 
tion of cities and their inhabitants may be ex- 
pected by every nation engaged in the war. No 
amount of “outlawing” war’s most destructive 
weapon can prevent the use of that weapon in the 
event of war. 

Bombs are difficult to make, requiring large 
plants, large supplies of raw material, and numer- 
ous personnel. The manufacture of bombs by any 
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government could probably be detected by an in. 
ternational inspection commission, with free age. 
cess to all plants, mines, transportation facilities, 
records, and persons in the nation being inspected, 
Once completed, however, the materials of bombs 
are difficult to detect. They are small, can be 
stored easily, and do not deteriorate. Hence the 
importance of prompt international action to con- 
trol or abolish their production. 

No active military defense against atomic bombs 
is now known. Dispersal of the population into 
cities of less than 100,000 would lessen the destruc- 
tion in case of an atomic bomb attack—but such a 
radical change in the structure of nations is un- 
thinkable, short of the actual destruction of metro. 
politan centers. Development of a large number 
of outlying air bases would make swift retaliation 
possible, but could not prevent attack. The only 
sure defense against atomic bombs is to prevent 
war. 

The people of the United States therefore face 
a choice between two policies. We may choose to 
endeavor to maintain the military superiority 
which we now possess, particularly in air power 
and-atomic weapons, believing that this superior- 
ity will deter any other nation or combination of 
nations from attacking us. Or we may choose to 
work toward international control of military 
power and international prevention of national 
aggression, through an international government 
armed with power of inspection and with power 
to make its decisions effective. 








Tue members of the conference were over- 
whelmingly, if not unanimously, in favor of the 
latter policy. They recognized frankly that this 
policy would require some surrender of national 
sovereignty on the part of the United States as 
well as other nations. But they considered this a 
small price to pay for the prevention of a war that 
might literally wipe out our civilization. Said one 
man, “‘We must either create a world without war 
or else have no world.” And another, ‘World gov- 
ernment is inevitable. If the nations agree on 
one, they will have the kind of world government 
on which they agree. If they do not agree, they 
will fight another war and have world govern- 
ment forced upon them.” 

From this point onward the conference con- 
sidered some specific plans of action that might 
lead to the prevention of war; the problem of keep- 
ing social progress abreast of scientific develop- 


| 
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ments; the outlook for scientific research and for | 


the development of constructive uses of atomic 
energy; and the bearing of the release of atomic 
energy on the education of children and adults. 


A report on these subjects will appear in the next 
issue. 
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Your Moods 


OU know, this postwar world isn’t at all 
\ what I’d expected it would be! I’d looked for- 
ward so long to making a shopping list and 
going right out and buying whatever I wanted. I’d 
worked so hard for the war to end so I could buy 
a new refrigerator and some decent stockings and 
get back to normal again! And now that the war 
has been over for months I still can’t find anything 
I need. The children still have what I used to call 
‘war nerves’ and my moods aren’t any too pleasant 
either. .. .” 

The line at the counter surged forward as a new 
butcher came on to help with the Saturday morn- 
ing rush, and the rest of the woman’s sentence was 
lost in the clatter of marketing day. But the spirit 
lingers on! For that shopper was speaking for mil- 
lions of us in America today. 
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HE mark of the mature adult is self-con- 

trol, the ability to master his emotions and 
not serve them. If this one problem of man- 
aging our moods were solved, the face of the 
world would be changed—and how much for 
the better! In the fifth article of the study 
course “The Family Builds the Future” the 
reader is clearly shown the importance of pre- 
caution and the need for prompt action 
to prevent his moods from managing him. 





EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Down in our heart of hearts we know that we 
should be a thankful, happy people. The war is 
over. Our land is unscathed by bombs and fire. Our 
men are on their way home. We have food and 
clothing and a place to sleep. We have enough to 
share with the starving peoples of other lands. 
Soon our industries will be reconverted to even 
greater production. The present struggles of labor 
and capital, the dearth of many goods, the housing 
shortage, the delays in getting ten million men 
established at home again—all are part of the re- 
conversion problems we talked about and planned 
for many months before the war itself was over. 
So what are we griping about? Why these “‘not too 
pleasant” moods our articulate shopper speaks of? 

Part of the reason lies in the inevitable letdown 
that follows every strenuous effort of a man or a 
society. For years we tightened our belts, sacri- 
ficed, kept our noses to the all-important home- 
front responsibilities of waging a tremendous war. 
Through it all we told ourselves, “When the war 
is over we'll get a car, buy some new clothes, take 
a trip, build a house, never be separated again.” 
The war is over now. We’ve fought a good fight, 
but life for most of us continues just about as it 
was—no new cars or clothes or houses. We’ve lost 
the pep and motivation and sense of unity that 
carried us through the war. And our feelings 
aren’t quite reconverted yet to meet our postwar 
challenges. 


A Three-Way Control 


tr reconversion of feelings starts with recog- 
nition of what those feelings are and ends in 
their creative and intelligent control. If we ana- 
lyze them very broadly, we find that most of us 
experience three general moods—high, low, and 
sore. 

We are high when we feel elated, enthusiastic, 
raring to go, eager to get into a job that needs 
doing. These feelings come from a sense of ade- 
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quacy, of being loved, of having a clear sense of 
direction. Take, for example, the case of Sally. 

Sally’s husband came home last month. At first 
there was a strangeness that made both of them 
uncomfortable. Then gradually they began to click 
again. During the last few days things have been 
going wonderfully for them. They have worked out 
their plans for the future. The children act natural 
around their father now. When Sally came down- 
stairs this morning she felt so wonderful she baked 
hot bread for breakfast and got started cleaning 
the pantry (a job she usually avoided as long as 
she could) before the dishes were done. 

Sally is a good example of how to manage moods 
of well-being. She uses her steam for constructive 
creative work. Her enthusiasm isn’t dissipated in 
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nonproductive activities. Before she feels tired 
again she will have accomplished a difficult job 
that ordinarily would be hard to do but that now, 
when she is feeling high, she can toss off without 
distress. Most of us must learn to utilize our high 
moments productively. The principle is this: Make 
your high moods work for you. 

Most of us know what it’s like to feel low. Every- 
thing seems awry. Even things that would ordi- 
narily make us feel happy somehow lose their 
charm. Sometimes we are so blue we could cry. 
Other times we are just tired, listless, not caring 
whether school keeps or not. 

Usually there are reasons for our blue moods. 
There is some evidence that we live in a cycle of 
energy-building and energy-releasing periods. 
When we are building up our supply of energy we 
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are relatively inactive (sleep is the ultimate ex- 
ample). When we round the bend of our cycle we 
are full of pep, like Sally. 


Low-Downs and Letdowns 


E women certainly live in a monthly cycle that 

affects us all to some extent. There are times 
in the month when every normal, healthy woman 
may expect to feel not quite up to her usual par. 
Fatigue brings on low moods for all of us (and 
should, because we need the rest). The aftermath 
of a crisis, a shock, any upsetting experience is 
the letdown we spoke of earlier. 

The first step in managing our low moods is to 
recognize them and accept them for what they are 
without fear or guilt. If you can say to yourself, 
“T don’t feel too well today, but it will pass, I know, 
and in the meantime I’ll plug along at a comfort- 
able pace without letting my blues make life mis- 
erable for me and the folks I live with,” you are 
far along the way to managing your low-mood self 
quite well. 

Janice’s mother heard her slam the back door 
as she came home from school. But instead of the 
usual shouted greeting, there was silence. Mother 
went to investigate. There Janice lay quietly 
stretched out on her bed. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, dear, don’t you feel well?” 
Mother asked. 

“Oh, I’m OK, I yuess, but I’ve just been so blue 
all afternoon I thought I’d come home and take a 
nap,” replied Janice. 

Smart girl, Janice. Smart enough to recognize 
her own mood for what it was. Smart enough not 
to have to go dramatic about herself. Smart enough 
to get a good rest before she got excited about her 
feelings. Smarter than some folks twice her age. 

Getting a rest is a time-honored and scientifical- 
ly confirmed way of treating the blues. Other meth- 
ods that sometimes help are going to a movie, 
reading light stories, buying some pretty bauble 
(not a new hat necessarily) , doing handwork that 
is enjoyable, taking a leisurely walk, or talking 
things over with an understanding companion. 
Anything that will be relaxing, that will help you 
get a better perspective on yourself, that will leave 
you refreshed and recreated will do the trick. 

You needn’t be ashamed of getting mad. There 
are plenty of reasons for becoming angry today, 
and not too many good, safe ways of working off 
our sore moods. Grandma might have been sore as 
all get out, but she could pound out her frustra- 
tions as she churned the butter or beat the carpets 
at the same time that Grandpa was ploughing un- 
der his gripes in the south forty. In these days of 
labor-saving devices a civilized woman (or man) 
finds few acceptable outlets for hostile feelings. 
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But they are there and must be managed if we are 
ever to have peace at home and abroad. 

Back of our feelings of aggression lies some kind 
of frustration. We aren’t getting some of the satis- 
factions we need. We can’t get ahead on the job. 
We aren’t as well liked as we want to ke. Our 
children worry us and make us feel confused and 
frustrated at times. A hundred different situations 
can cause moods that range from mild irritation to 
a first-class hate. 

Anger that runs wild is a dangerous thing. It 
breaks up homes, causes race riots and wars, and 
sets off group against group. If we don’t watch out, 
anger may become a habit. Children seeing their 
parents go on a rampage when they are mad about 
something find themselves using the same unhappy 
forms of release when something rubs them the 
wrong way. 


Anger Will Out 


OU CAN’T bottle up your anger safely, either. 

When you try to suppress your hostile feelings, 
you may keep them from showing on the outside, 
but they must show up somewhere. Sometimes they 
pop up as headaches or digestive disturbances or 
even as gastric ulcers or chronic illness. Trying 
to sit on the lid of your aggressive feelings isn’t 
very safe either for you or the others of the fam- 
ily. Tensions pile up and often result in explosions 
that are all out of proportion to the immediate 
stimulus that provokes them. 

Mrs. Williams, in a fit of anger, struck her ten- 
year-old daughter. It had never happened before, 
and both mother and daughter were shocked. What 
made it especially baffling was that it was all over 
such a trivial little thing. As Mrs. Williams tried 
to explain her action, a great many annoying frus- 
trations came tumbling out. The basement was 
flooded, and it had taken her all morning to get it 
mopped up and the things put out to dry. When 
she went late to the market, there was no meat. 
She had forgotten her ration book and couldn’t 
buy the sugar for the cake she had promised her 
family for supper. Coming home she had snagged 


her stocking on the grocery basket. By the time 
she reached the house it had begun to rain, and 
there were her newly laundered curtains blowing 
out the open windows. 

One thing after another happened like that all 
day long. Everything she touched dropped. Finally, 
in exasperation, she struck out at the only person 
in the room—her daughter. 

What happened to Mrs. Williams shouldn’t hap- 
pen to a dog. But it happens to most of us, in one 
form or another, from time to time. Our tensions 
build up until we are all a-jangle. Then we snag 
our hose or drop things and bad goes to worse. 

The way to manage such moods is to spot them 
early and get them under control before they get 
beyond you. When those first feelings of anger 
surge up inside, channel them constructively. If 
the basement is flooded, mop it up. If that annoys 
you still further, go for a walk, sing, work in the 
garden or at some other energy-releasing activity 
until you feel easy again. Then, when you have 
yourself under control, plan for the eradication of 
the original trouble. 


Wrath to Good Advantage 


| ad IT’S some general evil that bothers you—racial 
hatred or the housing shortage or any one of 
the many ills that beset us—divert your concern 
into intelligent study and action. There are a good 
many things that we should be mad about—mad 
enough to do something about, mad enough to get 
busy at in the same way we would attack a 
flooded basement or any other dirty job. There is 
a world of difference between unleashed temper 
and purposeful, righteous indignation! 

Managing our moods isn’t something that is 
learned overnight. It takes years of patient effort 
and training. Those of us who got a good start by 

-living with parents who managed their moods con- 
structively have a priceless heritage. Those of us 
who are trying to live with our children in ways 
that will lessen conflict and bring peace—where it 
must start—in the hearts of men, must become 
ever more skillful in managing our moods. 





WHY WORRY? 


To carry care to bed is to sleep with a pack on your back.—HALIBURTON 


Worry is interest paid on trouble before it falls due.—INGE 


Many of our cares are but a morbid way of looking at our privileges.—ScoTtT 


A hundred loads of worry will not pay an ounce of debt.—HERBERT 
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All Illustrations Courtesy of the National Safety Council 











gas rationing came to.an end. Mr. and Mrs. 

America unlocked their garages, dusted off 
their automobiles, had their batteries recharged, 
and sped off, up and down the nation’s highways. 
Then followed the inevitable. During September 
the traffic death toll soared 40 per cent over that 
for September 1944, according to statistics of the 
National Safety Council. Many of these fatalities 
were school children. Reports made to the Council 
by 118 schools, with a total enrollment of more 
than half a million pupils, indicate a marked in- 
crease in traffic accidents to children on their way 
to and from school. 

Does this mean that the national safety educa- 
tion program for protecting the lives and limbs of 
little children has grown lax? Not necessarily. 
Since 1922, when this program was begun on a 
nation-wide scale, the motor vehicle death rate 
for school children has decreased 33 per cent, 
whereas the rate for persons of all ages has in- 
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creased 31 per cent. No, the present upward trend 
simply means that new conditions have arisen, 
and new plans must be made to meet them. 

Consider the present situation from the view- 
point of the child. Most school-age children have 
never seen traffic in such volume as was turned 
loose when gas rationing ended. Those who were 
old enough to have known heavy prewar traffic 
have forgotten what it means to cross a street 
when streams of cars are pouring by. Further- 
more, only a few days after drivers were told that 
they could “fill ’er up,” they were also told that 
they could drive faster than during wartime. This 
added to the confusion of children who had been 
used to cars moving at comparatively low speeds. 

For the rural child especially, life became just 
one automobile after another. Everybody who had 
a car wanted to go somewhere and go there fast. 
So down our worn-out highways roared worn-out 
cars driven by drivers who were pretty worn-out 
themselves. 

All this spells the need for immediate action. 
That splendid record which has been established 
since 1922 was made possible by a concerted effort 
on the part of school and civic officials, organiza- 
tions—especially the parent-teacher organization 
—and the general public. The design has been 
drawn, but the pattern must be cut all over again. 


A Threefold Approach 


HE FIRST step is to find out the facts. Are child 

traffic deaths increasing in your community? 
What types of accidents are responsible for them, 
and where are these accidents taking place? If 
accidents are on the upsweep, then start doing 
something about them. If your record is good, 
make plans now to keep it so. Attack the problem 
at three levels—community, school, and home. 

At the community level, seek the help of your 
local police force. Most forces are still not back 
to their peacetime quota of manpower and may 
welcome help from parents and teachers. Get your 
organization and other organizations behind the 
project. Give it some publicity. Your local press 
and radio stations may wish to carry on an ener- 
getic drive. 

Then consider what can be done in your school. 
If there is a student safety organization, 
strengthen it. If not, investigate the possibilities 
of establishing one by writing to the school and 
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NOBODY WANTS! 


NED H. DEARBORN 


President, National Safety Council 





college division of the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Have 
special training sessions for school safety patrols. 
Ask the faculty to give more time to safety educa- 
tion in the classroom. Arrange for meetings or 
assembly programs that will bring the safety 
problem to the attention of all the students. Ask 
the student safety organization to do a publicity 
campaign in the school paper. 

What is the school bus situation in your com- 
munity? One out of every six pupils throughout 
the nation is transported to and from school by 
bus. But buses, like automobiles, are old and worn. 
A thorough check now and the immediate correc- 
tion of critical weaknesses may prevent tragedy. 
Brush-up courses to make bus drivers aware of 
this new hazard may help, too. Above all, ask offi- 
cials to warn drivers to hold down their speed. 

Additional bus patrols, recruited from the stu- 
dent safety organization, may be necessary. These 
patrols should be trained to maintain order while 
the bus is in transit, to keep the aisles clear, to help 
pupils board and get off the bus, and to guide them 
across the highway. Bus patrols were a boon in 
many communities during the war. Now their help 
is even more vitally needed. 

Teen-age drivers are involved in more accidents 
than any other age group in proportion to the 





number of miles traveled. Would it pay your com- 
munity, then, to sponsor an adequate driver train- 
ing course for secondary school students of legal 
age to drive? Such a course might become a spe- 
cial project of your organization. It would pay big 
dividends in lives and property. 


School Safety Starts at Home 


A COMMUNITY program will do much to mold 
public opinion and obtain the cooperation of 
drivers. A school program will help put safety 
into action. Ultimately, however, most of the re- 
sponsibility rests on the parent and his own atti- 
tude toward safety. 

A little boy was recently horrified when his 
father started to cross the street in the middle of 
the block. “But, Daddy, Miss James says we 
should always cross at an intersection,” the 
youngster protested. “Well, Miss James isn’t here 
to see us, and it’s too far to the corner,” the father 
replied. 

Another child objected when her mother let 
her out on the left side of the car. “The safety 
boys say we shouldn’t do that, Mamma.” “But 
you can’t get out on the other side, dear. There’s 
a post there,” her mother answered. 

If either of those children is struck down by an 
automobile, a large part of the blame will fall on 
their parents. Children are natural imitators. If 
parents scoff at the law, children will assume the 
same attitude. In the end, the threefold pro- 
gram for stopping the rise in traffic accidents to 
children goes right back to the home. 

A fine record of twenty-three years’ standing 
is threatened. Can we stop the traffic menace and 
uphold that record? If any group in America can 
meet that challenge, it is the parent-teacher organ- 
ization. What is your P.T.A. going to do about it? 
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A Plan for Fighting Polio 


your town? Now, as the National Foundation 

for Infantile Paralysis conducts its 1946 March 

of Dimes—at a season when polio is at its lowest ebb— 
is a good time to remember that the prompt and efficient 
handling of epidemics is a matter of planning in advance. 
A pattern for community preparation was set this last 
summer—the hard way—by Rockford, Illinois. There a 
severe epidemic struck relatively late in the summer and 
piled up a toll of almost four hundred cases before it re- 
ceded. Rockford was prepared for an ordinary outbreak, 
with its active National Foundation chapter manned by 
public-spirited volunteers and a treasury of $12,000 from 
the previous years’ March of Dimes. Yet Rockford faced 
a crucial test, despite eventual success, because of the 


W sour would you do if infantile paralysis invaded 





suddenness and the virulence of the onslaught and the 
urgency of obtaining hundreds of polio fighters almost at 
a moment’s notice. 


Tue first two cases were reported early in July. By the 
end of the month there were twenty-six, and then reports 
began naming five and ten new cases a day. By the first 
week in August the emergency was apparent. 

Immediately the Illinois state representative of the 
National Foundation came to Rockford. A polio emer- 
gency committee was formed, made up of city health offi- 
cers, physicians of the community, and officers of the 
National Foundation’s Winnebago County chapter. This 
committee was headed by the local March of Dimes 
chairman who three years before had lost a son to in- 
fantile paralysis. The members met every day from Au- 
gust 15 to the end of September. 

Polio-fighting headquarters were opened in the lobby 
of one of the city hotels, whose manager was also chair- 
man of the Winnebago County chapter of the National 
Foundation. In this hotel were housed all the nurses, 
physical therapists, and physicians speeded to Rockford 
by the Foundation, the Red Cross, and the Army. 

The committee had to deal with three major problems 
—finding hospital beds for the mounting tide of patients, 
obtaining hospital personnel, and quelling panic. The 
contagious unit in the Winnebago County Hospital was 
cleared of other patients, and seventy-five beds were 
made available for polio victims. At the end of a two- 
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weeks’ isolation period patients not seriously involved 
were sent to one of the three other hospitals in Rockford, 

Citizens’ committees were organized to meet every 
emergency demand. One group collected a hundred cribs 
and more than five hundred blankets from the towns- 
people. Arrangements were made for housing and trans- 
porting the 259 nurses and 21 physical therapists re 
cruited from other states. 


Tue secretary of the National Foundation chapter 
interviewed some three hundred parents to find out how 
much financial assistance they required for hospital and 
medical expenses. To each one she explained the National 
Foundation’s policy that no victim, regardless of age, race, 
or creed, need go without proper care because of inability 
to pay for full medical services. 

Within a week, of course, the $12,000 
treasury of the local chapter had disappeared. 
By November 1, the Foundation headquarters 
had advanced $190,000 to Winnebago County 
out of its special emergency fund. In addition, it 
sent public health and research men to Rockford 
to advise local physicians and to study the pub- 
lic health aspects of the epidemic. A public re- 
lations representative was also sent to organize 
a service that would keep panic at a minimum. 
This was done chiefly by dispensing regular and 
accurate information about hospital cases and 
about proper precautions and treatment. 





Polio headquarters in the lobby of the Hotel Faust, 
Rockford. Many rooms were also turned over to 
doctors, nurses, and other polio fighters. 





Tue chairman of the Rockford polio emergency 
committee lists the following units essential to a polio- 
fighting community organization, all assisted by the 
National Foundation: 


An executive committee to direct policy. 

A medical advisory committee. 

A records committee to keep histories and records of sums of 
money given each family. 

A nurses committee to recruit hospital personnel. 

A transportation committee to take patients and nurses to 
and from the hospital and elsewhere. 

A volunteers committee to enlist unpaid workers for all 
committees. 

A public relations committee to keep the community in- 
formed. : 

A hospitals committee to assist the overworked hospital staffs. 

A blankets and cribs committee to obtain and collect dona- 
tions of all sorts of equipment. 


A food services committee to see that extra hospital workers’ 


are fed. 

A communications committee to set up extra telephone and 
telegraph facilities. 

A city and state health committee to provide direct contact with 
public health authorities responsible for the care ef patients. 


This year, as you give your dimes and dollars to the 
National Foundation during its drive commemorating 
the birthday of the late President Roosevelt, remember 
Rockford. Your community may never have to undergo 
what that Illinois city did, or it may face an epidemic next 
summer. But it pays, as Rockford found, to be ready. 

— DorotTHY DUCAS 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
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®@ | have a daughter who against my wishes married 
a young naval officer about six months before the war 
was won. She was in school at the time but left im- 
mediately after her marriage. Her husband doesn’t 
have enough points for a discharge and as far as we 
know will remain in the South Pacific until June of 
next year. My problem is this: I cannot understand 
why my daughter is so restless and so uninterested in 
everything around her. I'd like to make her snap 
out of all this. Can you help me? 


Sm ISN’T grown up yet, that’s all. And growing 
up, for a war bride or for any other young per- 
son, is no easy matter. The handling of adult re- 
sponsibilities requires time, patience, and experi- 
ence. Yet it’s worth the effort, for only by being 
an adult can one find happiness or security. 

Your daughter has a’problem of her own. Her 
husband is doing his growing up somewhere else, 
together with hundreds of fellows his own age; 
she must do hers alone. The young husband is 
disciplined ; his bride must look within herself for 
guidance. 

This is not so dark a picture as it may seem 
at first glance. Young adults are playing a larger 
and larger part in American life. If your daughter 
will only look about she will see many young wom- 
en like herself tackling life on its own terms and 
making a success of it. If they can do it, often with 
children to care for, so can she. 

Your job is to encourage her to use these months 
of waiting to learn everything possible about home 
and family life. If she’s wise, she’ll take ad- 
vantage of her leisure time by going back to 
school. But if she won’t or can’t, she can study 
on her own. There are dozens of excellent books 
that deal with child development that should in- 
terest a young bride. In addition, she can study 
current events to prepare herself for the time 
when her husband will want to discuss them with 
her. If she’s smart, her letters to her husband 
will not be limited to “I went shopping today” or 
“Jane and Sue and I went to a matinee.” Such 
homespun news is fine, but the letters should also 
be sprinkled with observations on larger issues in 
which he as a serviceman is bound to be interested. 

It goes without saying that she should also take 
part in community and church activities. Once 
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Quiz Program 





she awakens to the challenge of being a grownup, 
with grown-up things to do and think about, she’ll 
have no time for listlessness or discontent. 





®@ Several weeks ago I casually promised my little girl 
that I would take her to see a certain movie when it 
came to our neighborhood theater. The day came 
and I couldn’t go because my youngest child had a 
cold and I didn’t want to leave him. I told my daugh- 
ter we couldn’t go, and instead of ~understanding she 
burst out crying and chided me for not keeping my 
promise. At the time I thought she’d get over being 
mad, but she has built up a resentment that worries 
me. What do you suggest I do now? 


| pest OF all a promise to anyone—let alone a 
child—should not be made casually. Put your- 
self in your daughter’s place. When you’ve set 
your whole little life on something, it isn’t easy 
to be told on the very day of the big event that 
what you’ve looked forward to for days is not 
going to happen. You aren’t very sympathetic 
either about the reason for your denial—no mat- 
ter how logical it may be. You wish Mother would 
do something about it. Couldn’t Daddy stay home 
and look after baby brother? Maybe Auntie would 
come over for a few hours. That’s the way your 
little mind works, and in your helplessness you 
cry and get mad at Mother and all other grownups 
who always seem able to do what they want to do. 

Maybe you’ve already told your youngster how 
sorry you are that the promise wasn’t kept. Maybe 
you’ve even told her she and you will go to another 
movie in the very near future. If not, by all means 
do so—and this time keep your promise. Assure 
her again and again, in simple words she can 
comprehend, that Mother loves her dearly. Above 
all, try to make her understand that there are 
times, of course, when the best of plans go awry 
and that big girls who really care for Mother and 
baby brother don’t cry and make a fuss. You have 
the words to express what you think; she hasn’t. 

She must not, of course, be allowed to make a 
martyr of herself. And she won’t if you take the 
time and trouble to build the closest kind of trust 
and comradeship between the two of you. At this 
stage of her resentment you may have to be firm 
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© Ewing Galloway 


and knock the chip off her shoulder. If so, make 
sure that soon afterward the two of you enjoy a 
pleasurable experience together so that she may 
see that Mother really is a good sport and didn’t 
mean to deprive her of fun, after all. 





® My son, an only child, is eleven years of age and 
has just entered the sixth grade. His IQ is above 
average, but he makes only average grades in school. 
He has emotional difficulties and is socially unsuc- 
cessful. His disposition is not conducive to making 
friends. We sent him to a splendid camp this sum- 
mer, but it was a very unhappy experience. He was 
constantly picked on, so that he was afraid to go to 
the cabin unless the counselor was there. We've tried 
praising him, but it seems to embarrass him. He usu- 
ally says, “Oh, Mother, don’t you know that isn’t im- 
portant?” I shall appreciate your help. 


iw THE first place, what does your youngster 
mean when he says, “Don’t you know that isn’t 
important?” If the thing you praise isn’t impor- 
tant to him, what is? Here’s your starting point. 
Your son is highly developed mentally. Unfor- 
tunately, as may sometimes be true, a youngster’s 
social abilities may not keep pace with his quick 
mind. Of course, some children just face life more 
seriously than others and such children can’t be 
forced to become socially successful. Sending your 
child to camp may have been a good idea, but the 
fact that he was unhappy there indicates that 
either the lad wasn’t ready for the experience 
or the counselors at camp weren’t equipped to 
cope with children who need social guidance. 
There is still another factor to be considered. 
Why was he picked on? You know your child well 
enough—or should, if you have observed him close- 
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ly enough—to be able to determine 
honestly whether or not there is some. 
thing in his bearing that incites others 
to turn on him. 

Your whole problem is one of induct- 
ing your child into a satisfactory socia] 
life. The fact that his grades are only 
average is relatively unimportant, be. 
cause as soon as he gets rid of his emo- 
tional trouble he’ll hit his mental stride 
and his grades will become on a par 
with his IQ. Meanwhile, do everything 
you can to help the boy associate with 
children his own age. Can’t you arrange 
to have one or two children play with 
him in your own home? Once he feels 
successful with one or two, that sense 
of confidence will carry over into the 
larger group. 

Should your efforts bring no results 
or, the other way around, should your 
son fail to overcome his emotional trouble, do not 
let the matter ride. What happens in the teen ages 
has a profound effect on the habits and attitudes 
young people grow into. Seek help from a child 
guidance expert. If none is available, get in touch 
with your son’s principal or some teacher for 
whom he has expressed @ liking. Their contacts 
with the boy may have given them a clue that will 
enable you to get at the root of the trouble. 





@ My baby is almost a year old and thus far hasn't 
uttered a word—not even the traditional “ma-ma.” 
Does this mean he isn’t normal? My husband and I 
are both interested in language and are eager that 
our child acquire a rich vocabulary. 


| gee E. ANDERSON, whose understanding of 
child development is well known to many par- 
ents and teachers, says that at twelve months the 
average child has a vocabulary of three words; 
at eighteen months, 22 words; and at twenty-four 
months, 272 words. He reminds us, however, that 
progress in acquiring words is very slow at first. 
These being the facts, there is nothing for you to 
worry about, not for the present at least. 

Your emphasis on the importance of language 
and your desire to help your child acquire a rich 
vocabulary are highly commendable. But do not 
make the mistake of trying to hurry your child’s 
speech and becoming so concerned that you set up 
an emotional obstacle for him. 

If he is an average youngster—if he coos and 
gurgles the way other babies do—he’ll talk when 
he gets good and ready. He probably figures he 


has a few more weeks before making his first ¥ 


profound utterance. Wait a while longer, and then 
if you are still in doubt, consult a specialist. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRAYERS. By Percy R. Hayward. New 
York: Association Press, 1945. $1.50. 


HIS slender volume includes seventy-five brief prayers 

that touch on many of the problems, experiences, and 
aspirations of the youth of today. There are prayers of 
thanks for blessings—for the thrill of work, making the 
team, a new job, falling in love. And there are prayers 
that beseech our Lord for many needs—those of the body 
and those of the spirit—for tolerance, a wide view of the 
world, and a distant goal. There are prayers, in fact, for 
almost every mood and certainly for every youth, no 
matter what his creed. 


A PSYCHIATRIC PRIMER FOR THE VETERAN’S FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. By Alexander G. Dumas, M.D., and Grace 
Keen. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1945. $2.00. 


ow that the storming and shouting about our veter- 
N ans’ adjustment problems has quieted down, many 
families are finding that they do need common-sense 
advice if they are to be of help to the men they love so 
well and so anxiously. They could hardly do better than 
go to this book; it is as simple and pleasant to read as 
a letter from a friend. Dr. Dumas, a psychiatrist in the 
Veterans Administration, and Grace Keen, a skilled 
writer, tell the story of five servicemen returning to the 
same home town and of the five women who await their 
arrival at the railway station. Not strangely, it turns 
out to be the story of millions in America today. 
Throughout the book, but particularly in the sections 
on mental illness, shines the clear, reassuring light of 
good sense. The amusing black-and-white illustrations 
add gaiety to the underlying theme. 


CHILDREN WHO ARE EXCEPTIONAL. Edited by Elise H. 
Martens. Chicago: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1945. 50 cents. 


HIS attractive book is a collection of articles that 
th cdatmae appeared in the National Parent-Teacher, 
all written by experts to help parents and teachers guide 
exceptional children toward happy, wholesome, and serv- 
iceable lives. It brings a message of hope for this all too 
large group of youngsters who are so often neglected 
through ignorance both of their special needs and of the 
opportunities available for their education. 

The crippled, the deaf, the blind, the epileptic, the 
child of low vitality, and, equally important, the problem 
child and the unusually gifted—all these are examined 
thoroughly and effectively. Children Who Are Excep- 
tional focuses attention on their needs and describes the 
ways in which modern education is equipped to meet 
them. The book ends with a moving plea to communi- 
ties, states, and government agencies to see that neces- 
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sary provisions are extended to all children who are 
handicapped or in need of special care and understanding. 


PATHS TO BETTER SCHOOLS. Twenty-third Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1945. $2.00. 


N THIS, its twenty-third annual contribution to modern 
educational theory and practice, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators considers the defects 
of education in the past and clears the paths that will 
lead to more effective schools for all the nation’s children. 
The writers of this volume feel a deep responsibility 
for combating the indifference and complacency of both 
schoolmen and laymen. Much still remains to be done, 
they contend, before every child in this country has 
“equal and universal access to educational opportunity.” 
Other problems—training for physical fitness, preparing 
youth for occupational efficiency and for active citizen- 
ship, securing better teachers and paying them better, 
Federal-state-local relations, and the whole matter of 
school finance—are discussed with simplicity, sincerity, 
and wisdom. 
Here is a book that will give every parent-teacher 
member not only something to think about but some- 
thing to act upon. 


YOUNG VOICES. Edited by Kenneth M. Gould and Joan 
Coyne. New York: Harper, 1945. $3.00. 


HESE young voices tell the story of the inner life of 

American youth for the last twenty years. Since 1926 
Scholastic Magazines have given awards each year to 
high school students who have written poetry and prose 
of exceptional merit. This anthology contains a selection 
of the best of these writings. 

The book is important because it tells us what we 
could not learn in any other way—the things that youth 
is thinking about, is deeply stirred about. We find here 
a fresh response to nature, a sense of kinship with the 
land of one’s birth, a love of humanity, and that first 
poignant realization of the meaning of life and death 
which comes to most sensitive young people in a sudden 
surge of awareness. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in her Foreword, emphasizes 
the fine craftsmanship of these writings. “The adoles- 
cents who, in our high schools, ably practice the art of 
writing today can be counted on to grow into men and 
women with an understanding and appreciation of good 
prose and verse.”’ 

Young Voices is also a tribute to those parents and 
teachers of American youth who have fostered the quali- 
ties of imagination, inspiration, and integrity that, when 
skillfully guided into written expression, are the stuff of 
which great literature is made. 
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Mappet Crow 


Mappet, elf baby, hopes to stay 

A season with the friendly crows. 
In dusky feathers they lap her toes, 
Gathered like elders, chant a lay. 


In a cradle rocked to the wind’s hum, 
Mappet curls like a worm at night, 
Forgetting her abandoned plight 

And munching on a sparrow’s crumb. 


She changes tree-sap into wine 
To ease their cawing. It is she 
Who robs the bag of a honeybee, 
That they may bountifully dine. 


Far, far above her tiny brood 

Of Elfdom; lone against the sky, 
Mappet rides crow-back when they fly, 
A green leaf sailing a dark flood. 


— LAURA BENET 


Golden Chain 


Sorrow can start a golden chain growing: 
An aspen, riven in a great gale’s blowing, 
Bled drops of honey from its broken heart 
And gave a living chain its airy start. 


A yellow-bellied sapsucker flew by 

And saw the honey with his round gold eye. 

He stopped, he sipped, his heart turned into bells, 
His head turned hammer and drove a dozen wells. 


The feathered miner drank deep of the sweet 
Until the steel springs of his clinging feet 
Unwound their jetty coils, the bird let go 
And flew off half new honey, large and slow. 


A nervous hummingbird seeking a rose 

Breathed in the twelve new wells at his fine nose 
And stopped and needled each well turn by turn 
And drank the nectar that he did not earn. 


And when that shimmering green flame had gone, 
Small imitations of the flame came on, 

The honey was sopped up by living cloths 

Of the lambent hummingbird-like moths. 


Link by link the chain grew, and each linker 
Was followed by a delicater drinker 

Until the chain was lost to common eyes 

In a cloud of mote-like amber flies. 


So sorrow loses her sadness and her name, 
And dying is another kind of flame; 

A broken thing creates unbroken things, 
Unrolls a circle of cyclones on small wings. 


— ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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Pleasure at a Price 


“Out of the kitchen!’’ the children order gaily. 
‘‘We’ll wash the dishes up tonight.” 

And since this phenomenon doesn’t happen daily, 
My trepidation’s drowned by my delight. 


There’ll be six wet dish towels 

Tossed into a pile 

When the dawn comes gloriously gliding. 
There’ll be one silver spoon 

I shall never see again, 

And the frying pan, in the oven, hiding. 


There’ll be salt on the table 

And sugar on the floor, 

And the butter knife sticking in the butter. 
I’ll be searching for a salad fork 

Seven days or more, 

And one platter’s dissolution will be utter. 


“Out of the kitchen!’’—I doff the apron gladly 

And listen to them bending the Wedgwood round 
the Spode. 

For a mama has to love her china cupboard madly 

To give up the offer of an evening a la mode. 


—VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Laughter 


Laughter is a bubble 
From a sparkling wine; 

Upon the walls of trouble, 
A wisteria vine. 


Laughter is a cool sea spray 
Upon an August street; 

A rainbow roof above the gray 
Ruins of defeat. 


—MARION DOYLE 


Small Universe 


I used to think that Heaven was on a star 
Such as men dream of, waking and in sleep, 
But unattainable and very far, 

Built up with jasper walls, remote and steep. 
But now I know that Heaven is a place 
Where little lights go on at dusk to show 
The way home to a loved and welcomed face. 
Heaven is made of memories that grow 


In the heart’s own soil, and dearer with the years; 


Heaven is the voice of one away 


Who turns toward home, with unremembered tears 


Fled like small ghosts of snow in May. 
It is the heart’s own immortality 
That sets the senses soaring full and free. 


— ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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TS AND COMPASS POINTS 
TOGETHER WE BUILD 
A Better Community Life 


ETHEL A. UFFORD 
Vice-President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 














promote the welfare of children and youth 
H in home, school, church, and community. 
This, the first of the five Objects of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, is in 
truth the most powerful of searchlights, the most 
unfailing of compass points in the thinking of 
parent-teacher members everywhere. Sometimes, 
however, we find ourselves uncertain of how to 
proceed in the last of those four areas. Very 
clearly we can envision ideas and plans for carry- 
ing to fruition the precepts involving the home, the 
school, and the church. But when we are con- 
fronted by the community, we become a bit vague 
about our place in the picture. 

This is doubtless because a community is made 
up of so many diversified interests and activities 
that we do not immediately detect our own func- 
tion. It’s a bit difficult for us to see how we, as 
individuals or as parent-teacher members, can 
be one of the most important of a community’s 
many component parts. And so, the line of least 
resistance is to sit back and tell ourselves that 
someone else or some other group in the com- 
munity will carry on and “make things go” much 
better than we can. 

Perhaps we forget that as members of local 
parent-teacher units we hold a unique position in 
the community because we ourselves are that com- 
munity. Surely we are just as representative of 
the community as are all the children who attend 
its public schools. Is it not for the well-being, both 
present and future, of these children that we are 
concerned with building better communities? 

True it is, then, that the community in which 
we live with our children should be of first order 
in our interests and our program. Every com- 
munity determines the activities, the thinking, and 
the development of its children. Herein lies the 
clear call, the stirring challenge to every parent. 
Bend your best efforts toward making your own 
community a place of which your children will be 
a proud and essential part and in which you your- 
self can enjoy the good and fruitful life. 
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Let us put it this way. All children in every 
community have the inherent right to grow up in 
surroundings that provide them with decent hous- 
ing, with educational opportunities for training 
their abilities, with adequate medical and health 
services, with churches that will foster their spir- 
itual growth and guidance, and with sufficient rec- 
reational opportunities at all age levels. 


A Program for Community Progress 


ARTIME lessons in the effectiveness of group 

efforts have taught us how well we can achieve 
by working together toward a common goal. A 
most worth-while contribution to the cause of com- 
munity betterment, therefore, could be made by 
parent-teacher units in sponsoring a “Let’s Look 
at Our Community” program based on fact-finding 
surveys and procedures. 

Such a program could be put into effect by a 
council made up of a representative or two from 
all the organizations and groups in the community, 
such as the medical and public health group; busi- 
nessmen and business women; educators; news 
publishers; students at college, high school, and 
junior high levels; parent-teacher members; farm- 
ers; law-enforcement officials ; ministers; firemen; 
librarians—in fact, representatives of all the vari- 
ous enterprises that go to make up a typical 
American community. 





HE Executive Committee of the National 

Congress and a special findings commit- 
tee, meeting in Chicago last May, reviewed 
and restated the objectives of the National 
Congress program. Their recommendations 
will be interpreted month by month in a 
series of articles contributed by leaders of 
the organization. Programs based on these 
articles will be extremely valuable to all who 
want to build better for youth and the future. 
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This community council should have as its 
purpose the critical and constructive survey of all 
existing conditions that directly or indirectly 
affect the aforementioned inherent rights of its 
children. The techniques for carrying on such an 
investigation are clearly outlined in our own 
National Congress publication, Community Life in 
a Democracy, Chapter XIX, “Surveying the Com- 
munity” by Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. After the sur- 
vey has been made, the results should be studied 
and analyzed carefully; then plans should be set 
up to tackle the jobs greatly needing to be done. 

Committees should be chosen to carry out such 
programs of service to the community as would 
naturally fall within the range of their par- 
ticular interests. For example, the business wom- 
en’s representatives might find out from the 
county judge or the probation officer about the 
need for Big Sister services in a program of 
juvenile protection. County and city commis- 
sioners could learn how parents feel about more 
adequate public health nursing services in the com- 
munity and rural areas. 

Parents could become better informed about 
changes in school policies necessary to meet the 
postwar needs of students. They could also dis- 
cover how much lay help might be required to 
make neighborhood recreational programs actually 
serve everyone in the neighborhood. Businessmen 
could picture, to both students and parents, job 
opportunities in various fields of activity repre- 
sented in the community. 

As for students, with the uninhibited thinking 
of youth, they could present their opinions of the 
town or community in which the accident of birth 
has placed them as young citizens. Rural groups 
could voice their needs for library service and for 
tax funds to maintain farm-to-market roads. 


Within the P.T.A. 


| entero no parent-teacher association be- 
lieves for one instant that representation on 
the community council marks the boundary of 


parent-teacher effort for community welfare. As ~ 


a close-knit group of neighborly men and women, 
no less than as a unit of the National Congress, we 
are organized to promote community betterment. 
Many of our standing committees are created to 
deal with community-wide problems. The Summer 
Round-Up of the Children is but one example. 

Last November the National Congress’ special 
committee on postwar planning prepared a list of 
home, school, and community problems made 
prominent by the war that still demand continued 
emphasis in the parent-teacher program. Among 
them were health, housing, juvenile protection, 
and nursery schools and day-care centers. 
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These are all matters of grave and intimate 
concern to parent-teacher members. Some of them 
coincide with the scope of present standing com- 
mittees, such as juvenile protection. Yet experi- 
ence has shown that when the members of several 
committees work together on a given problem, 
none of its important aspects will be overlooked, 

Juvenile protection, for example, falls within 
the range not only of the committee of that name 
but of the committees on home and family life, 
character and spiritual education, mental hygiene, 
parent education, and social hygiene. Each of 
these groups plays its part in an all-out program 
of juvenile protection for the community. 

Still another example: Parent-teacher associa- 
tions, quick to recognize the homecoming service- 
man’s needs, have been working diligently to help 
supply what is wanting. One of the tremendous 
needs of veterans today is for adequate housing. | 
The alert P.T.A. will see that the several standing 
committees involved—home and family life, par- 
ent education, citizenship, legislation—combine 
their efforts to discover how the housing short- 
age may best be handled. 


Where the Pattern Is Determined 


, ye of greatest importance in our democracy 
are the attitudes of its citizens toward the 
varied cultural and racial groups living within its 
borders. As we all know, children acquire the prej- 
udices they hear expressed and see practiced by 
the adults around them. It is the concern of every 
parent, every teacher, indeed every thinking man 
and woman, to promote the friendly spirit, the un- 
derstanding mind. It is up to each of us to help our 
children appreciate the contributions to commu- 
nity living made by people of differing cultures 
and backgrounds. More, let’s learn together to 
correct unfortunate social attitudes wherever they 
exist—correct them fairly, squarely, effectively. 

Finally, parents everywhere must realize that 
if they are to accomplish what needs to be done to 
make their community a desirable place for their 
own children to live in, they must work to make 
that community a desirable place for all children. 
Under their leadership every right-thinking per- 
son should be made to realize that he must assume 
a fair share of the responsibility of all Americans 
for building better communities together. 

The war has given us a new slant on the value 
of cooperation. This new point of view carries re- 
sponsibility—vital responsibility. As I have said, 
we are in decency bound to want for others what 
we cherish for our own. But the best way, and cer- 
tainly the most practical way, to look together to 
the better future is by working with steady 
strength to set our own communities in order. 
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The “Little School’? Unites the Communit 
y 


How would you like to be president of nine organ- 
izations, all in one? That is the unusual position 
of Mrs. Frank R. Mock, president of the Bass 
Junior High School P.T.A., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Bass Junior High is the school that is attracting 
a great deal of attention in the educational world. 
Here Principal W. Joe Scott and his staff have 
developed a democratic plan of educational pro- 
cedure known as the “little school,” in which a 
large student body is broken down into small 
groups, each a complete working unit. 


Tue basic purpose of the little school is simple 
enough—to make possible wholesome relationships 
between teacher and student, teacher and teacher, 
teacher and parent, student and parent, and stu- 
dent and student. 

Bass Junior High has about 1,200 boys and girls 
enrolled in seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
groups. This school community is divided into 
nine little schools, three in each grade. Each of 
the nine is a miniature junior high school with its 
own staff, including a faculty chairman appointed 
by the principal, and a student body of about 160. 
All nine, however, have access to the resources 
that only a large school can provide. 

Each little school also has its own student 
organization and its own P.T.A., headed by a 
chairman. This means that within the Bass 
Parent-Teacher Association, of which Mrs. Mock 


is president, there are nine small P.T.A. groups. 


Each holds a monthly conference meeting where 
the teachers and parents talk over their problems 
in an informal manner. 

Obviously it is important to ensure cohesion 
among these nine schools and their P.T.A.’s, and 
this problem, too, has been successfully solved. 
Academic unity is achieved by a novel plan. The 
nine chairmen who administer the affairs of each 
little school constitute the principal’s cabinet, 
whose functions are to make policies, to organize 
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school-wide activities, and to promote school- 
community welfare and solidarity. 

The parents’ phase of the program is unified 
in the same way. Each little-school P.T.A. chair- 
man is a member of the executive committee of the 
parent-teacher association. The Bass association 
now has a membership of 1,500. 

There is also unity in the students’ organization. 
Each little-school student body elects a president 
and other officers. The student council for the 
school as a whole is made up of these presidents. 

Thus teachers, students, and parents are all 
part of a solidly unified school community—a 
community in which all persons grow to know each 
other as individuals in small but closely inter- 
related groups. The staff, the parents, and the 
students all agree that the little-school plan pro- 
vides the best possible opportunity for close co- 
operation between home and school and promotes 
a better understanding of their common problems. 


Bor the influence of the little school does not 
stop with the school itself. Like the old-time little 
red schoolhouse of rural America, the Bass school 
has become the center of community activity. 





©Photo by Lane Bros. 
The Bass Community Council at a luncheon meeting, served 
by home economics students of Bass Junior High School. 
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Here is the most far-reaching effect of this un- 
usual teacher-student-parent project: Out of it 
has come a unified community planning in which 
all the facilities of a city community are put at 
the disposal of a central group, the Bass Com- 
munity Council. 

Since this council is an outgrowth of the little 
school; its activities and its leadership stem from 
the school. Key members are W. Joe Scott, the 
principal, and Mrs. Mock, who act as host and 
hostess at all meetings. The other members repre- 
sent every church, every contributing elementary 
school, every character-building agency, and every 
civic organization. 

These men and women plan the activities of 
the community. They develop, for example, rec- 
reational projects that include all parents and 
children. For these the school does its part by 
printing the programs in its own shop, furnishing 
music from its music department, providing food 
from its home economics department and decora- 
tions from its art department. 

In all such planning, Mrs. Mock says, “Our 
efforts are centralized, and each one is working 
for the good of the whole community.” There is 
no wasted effort, no conflict of organizations. 
Each does its part, and the democratic procedure 
that started in the little school, with its alliance 
of teachers, parents, and students, has spread to 
the entire community. 

And who knows? Perhaps it will spread into 
other communities and other states where alert 
educators and parent-teacher members are pooling 
their resources and their ideas to build together 
a better America. 

—MARY OWEN AND POLLY ROBERTSON 


A New Children’s Charter for Utah 


History, the kind one dreams about, was made in 
Utah by its 1945 legislature. In 1944 many of our 
schools could not open for lack of teachers, and 
in most districts the teacher-turnover rate was 
appalling—as high as 65 per cent in one district. 
We had reached a crisis. Something had to be done. 

The Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
its 1944 annual convention passed resolutions to 
support legislation that would not only meet the 
crisis in the schools but provide much-needed 
safeguards to health and physical welfare. These 
resolutions advocated legislation to (1) finance 
the schools more adequately and raise teachers’ 
salaries, (2) create full-time city, county, and 
district health departments, and (3) assure the 
purity of milk and other dairy products. 

As a first step Governor Herbert B. Maw ap- 
pointed a committee of forty citizens from all parts 
of the state and all walks of life. This committee 
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met at the capitol to determine how much money 
was needed by elementary and secondary schools; 
to draw up a formula for equalizing educational 
opportunity; and to suggest sources of revenue 
and methods of taxation. Bills based on such data 
had to be prepared in time for the 1945 session of 
the state legislature. 

House bills 200, 201, and 202 were the outcome 
—bills asking for appropriations almost double 
those of previous years. The next problem, of 
course, was to get them passed. Through hard 
work and united effort the committee made sure 
that the whole state was informed of the program. 
The Utah Congress rallied its forces, and more 
than three hundred telegrams were sent by local 
P.T.A. presidents to their legislators. 


Tue result? All three bills were enacted into 
law with no opposing votes. Among other provi- 
sions, a minimum salary schedule for teachers was 
increased and made a permanent part of the law. 
There was a generous appropriation to cover stu- 
dent transportation, and increased funds for vo- 
cational education were secured. 

The specific accomplishments of the laws were 
summed up by J. R. Mahoney, chairman of the tax 
education and school finance committee of the 
National Education Association. “The cause of 
education,” said Mr. Mahoney, “‘was advanced in 
three ways: First, an entire new appropriation is 
available on an equalization basis. Second, the 
whole program of financing education in Utah is 
simplified and made more effective. Third, the 
total amount of money available for education is 

. now more nearly adequate to maintain the 
schools of Utah on an acceptable standard.” 

All leading educators in the state voiced their 
praise for this legislation. J. C. Moffitt, president 
of the Utah Education Association, suggested that 
the laws might well be known as “The Children’s 
Charter—A New Bill of Rights.” 

Said Allen M. West, research director of the 
Utah Education Association: “The enactment of 
these bills gives Utah one of the finest financial 
systems for schools in the United States. The Utah 
Congress of Parents and Teachers played an im- 
portant role in securing their enactment.” 


Eeven health bills were also passed. A depart- 
ment of dairying was created together with an 
advisory council, one of whose members was to be 
appointed from the board of managers of the 
Utah Congress. 

The congress is proud of its part in the passage 
of all these laws, which promise every child in 
Utah a fairer, more equal chance for a suitable 
education, for health, and for the good life. 

—LUCRETIA M. EVANS 
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The Preeious Prctchool Years 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 
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| Note: The preschool study course article in our next month’s 
issue, ‘Juniors and Seniors—in Kindergarten,” will discuss the 
marked social development that characterizes four- and five- 
year-olds. Special emphasis will be given to the differences be- 
tween four- and five-year-olds, so that readers will understand 
why progressive public schools are now providing junior kin- 
dergartens for the four-year-olds and senior kindergartens for 
the five-year-olds. 
— ETHEL KAWIN 


| Qutstanding Points 


I. Much is happening to children four and five years 
old. Perhaps the most observable change is their increas- 





ing awareness of the world in which they live. 
II. Whereas at two and three, children think of them- 


| elves as the center of their universe, between four and 


five most children have definitely begun to fit themselves 
into the manners and customs and activities of the world 
around them. 


Ill. Four- and five-year-olds are reaching out for 
wider horizons and a greater variety of experiences, and 
they are also trying to relate these experiences to one 
another. 


IV. These youngsters need the wise guidance of 
understanding adults to help them weave together their 
varied experiences, so that from their rapidly growing 
world they will gain new meanings and understandings. 








VY. Four- and five-year-olds have at least five major 
needs for which provision should be made. They must 
have time for a variety of broad and rich experiences, 
adequate play space, appropriate equipment for active 
play and good muscular development, ample opportunity 
to share work and play experiences as a member of a 
group, and good supervision by adults who do not mere- 
ly direct and control but who guide wisely. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Do you agree with Neith Headley that there are 
usually no startling spurts in the physical development 
of four- and five-year-olds? If you do not, state what 





| marked changes you have observed. 


2. List some of the outstanding achievements in motor 
development that most children reach while they are 
four and five years old. 


3. What does the author mean when she says that the 
| most observable change in the four- and five-year-old is 
| his “increasing awareness of the world in which he him- 








Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of — 


e Preschool study groups 
e Preschool sections of P.T.A.’s 


e Individuals who want to test their 
own knowledge 
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Based on the article “Four, Five 
A PARENT EDUCATION —How I Thrive.” See page 7. 
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self is but an entity’? List some of the experiences we 
can provide to help him understand his own relation to 
this surrounding world of which he is becoming more 
and more aware. 


4. What are the values of solitary play for a child of . 
this age? What are the values of social play? 


5. Explain what the author means when she says that 
children need time that is reckoned not in minutes but 
in terms of experience. 


6. List what might be called a well-balanced diet of 
play materials for children of four and five. Why is it 
especially important for these children to share their 
work and play experiences and equipment with others? 


7. Afather says: ‘‘I have bought some building blocks 
for my little boy. A very good set of directions came 
with them, including sketches of things for children to 
build. When I try to make my son follow these directions 
and diagrams, he refuses to play with the blocks. He 
wants to build what he wants to build. Should I leave 
him alone or continue trying to direct him?’ What 
would your answer be? 


8. How does a wise and understanding adult guide a 
child? In what ways does he try to direct and control that 
child? In what situations would he leave a four- or five- 
year-old free to do whatever he wants to do? 
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A radio script based on this article will be available on 
February 1. It will be sent free to parent-teacher groups 
that are conducting radio programs. The script is being 
prepared at Station WHA, University of isconsin, 
under the direction of H. B. McCarty, National Congress 
chairman of the Radio committee. 
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ARENTS and P.T.A. motion picture chairmen 

frequently need help in choosing films for chil- 

dren’s programs at local theaters. For their 
convenience we present the following check list of 
junior matinee pictures reviewed during 1945 in this 
department. When you have selected several possi- 
bilities, consult the actual reviews in the 1945 issues 
of the magazine to aid you in your final choice. 


Anchors Aweigh. October. Good. 
Back to Bataan. September. Excellent. 
Bedside Manner. September. Amusing. 
A Bell for Adano. September. Good but mature. 
Brazil. January. Good. 
Brewster’s Millions. May. Amusing. 
Can’t Help Singing. February. Entertaining. 
Captain Eddie. September. Interesting. 
The Enchanted Forest. December. Good. 
The Fighting Lady. March. Educational. 
Girl of the Limberlost. December. Entertaining. 
Her Highness and the Bellboy. September. Delightful. 
Hollywood Canteen. February. Good. 
The Horn Blows at Midnight. June. Amusing. 
It’s a Pleasure. May. Entertaining. 
It’s in the Bag. April. Amusing. 
Lake Placid Serenade. March. Yes. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. January. Excellent. 
Music for Millions. February. Outstanding. 
National Velvet. February. Outstanding. 
Nothing but Trouble. March. Amusing. 
Our Vines Have Tender Grapes. October. Excellent. 
Out of This World. September. Good. 
Rhapsody in Blue. September. Entertaining. 
Rusty. November. Good. 
Sergeant Mike. February. Good. 
Shady Lady. November. Amusing. 
The Spanish Main. December. Entertaining. 
State Fair. November. Excellent. 
Sudan. May. Excellent. 
Sunday Dinner for a Soldier. February. Good. 
The Sundown Rider. May. Excellent. 
Tarzan and the Amazons. May. Yes. 
This Man’s Navy. March. Good. : 
A Thousand and One Nights. October. Entertaining. 
The Three Caballeros. February. Delightful. 
Thunderhead, Son of Flicka. April. Good. 
The Town Went Wild. January. Amusing. 
Wanderer of the Wasteland. December. Good. 
Where Do We Go from Here? September. Amusing. 
Yolanda and the Thief. December. Good. 

—RutTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





What Next, Corporal Hargrove?—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Direction, Richard Thorpe. Clean, refreshing fun highlights 
this story of a soldier’s life overseas, based on the characters 
created by Marion Hargrove. The picture has a touch of ro- 
mance and a good musical score. The excellent treatment does 
not belittle the dignity and tradition of the Army. Cast: 
Robert Walker, Keenan Wynn, Jean Porter, Chill Wills. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Danny Boy—Producers’ Releasing Corporation. Direction, 
Terry Morse. An entirely ethical human-interest drama, per- 
haps too tense for highly emotional children but otherwise 
good family entertainment. The characters seem to be real 
people; a small town serves as background; and a beautiful dog 
is presented in appealing situations. This is an interesting 
example of what can be achieved in a low-budget picture. 
Cast: Robert “Buzzy” Henry, Ralph Lewis, Sybil Merritt, 
Helen Brown. 
Adults 

Good 


14-18 
Good 


8-14 
Good, except for 
nervous children 





Saratoga Trunk—Warner Brothers. Direction, Sam Wood. 
This delightful film makes use of all the artistry and skill avail- 
able to the motion picture industry. It has a well-written script 
and an engaging cast that gives color, vitality, and charm to 
the slight but highly entertaining story. Seeking to avenge 
herself,on her father’s snobbish family, a young woman returns 
to New Orleans after her mother’s death, accompanied by her 
mulatto maid and an impish dwarf. The old New Orleans 
settings are attractive and full of atmosphere. Cast: Gary 
Cooper, Ingrid Bergman, Flora Robson, Jerry Austin. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Yes Mature 
Senorita from the West—Universal. Direction, Frank 


Strayer. A fairly entertaining romantic comedy, enhanced by 
the singing of Allan Jones and Bonita Granville. The story 
tells of three adoring godfathers who follow a young singer to 
New York where they pretend poverty in order to discourage 
her fortune-seeking suitors. Cast: Allan Jones, Bonita Gran- 
ville, Jess Barker, Oscar O’Shea. 

Adults 14-18 


Fair Fair 


8-14 


Mature 





They Were Expendable—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
John Ford. Simply but powerfully told, this story of the little 
PT boats and their heroic part in the struggle of the Pacific has 
realism, sincerity, and human appeal in every scene. The play- 
ers live their characterizations. Direction and photography are 
outstanding, as are the music and sound effects. Based on the 
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book by William L. White, the film renews our memory of the 
sacrifice and heroism that led to victory. Cast: Robert Mont- 
gomery, John Wayne, Donna Reed, Jack Holt. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Outstanding Tense 





Too Young To Know—Warner Brothers. Direction, Fred- 
erick de Cordova. This interesting social drama, ably acted 
and directed, has a common-sense point of view, steadily 
visible in the relationships of the several opposing groups of 
characters. There is much drinking and quarreling, and the 
emotional disturbances are violent, but the picture arouses 
sympathy for wartime youth. It is a timely story that tells of 
the pitfalls lying in wait for those who marry before they are 
mature enough to accept responsibility. Cast: Joan Leslie, 
Robert Hutton, Dolores Moran, Harry Davenport. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining Mature 





Vacation from Marriage—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer-British. 
Direction, Alexander Korda. This thoroughly English human- 
interest drama of married life is warm and whimsical. From 
the first shot it gives a promise that is fulfilled in the charming 
story. The cast is superb, and the sequence showing the 
British Navy and the Wrens is most entertaining. The delicate 
subtlety of the direction elevates this simple little story to 
notable heights. Cast: Robert Donat, Deborah Kerr, Glynis 
Johns, Roland Culver. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 
ADULT 





Confidential Agent—Warner Brothers. Direction, Herman 
Shumlin. The sincere efforts of an excellent cast are lost in a 
maze of intrigue and fascism in this uninteresting, overpacked 
spy melodrama. All motives except those of the hero are selfish. 
It is an unpleasant, brutal picture, with the Spanish Civil War 
as background, based on the novel by Graham Greene. Cast: 
Charles Boyer, Lauren Bacall, Katina Paxinou, Peter Lorre. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Unpleasant No 


Cornered—RKO-Radio. Direction, Edward Dmytryk. Much 
of the action of this drab, heavy drama of political intrigue 
takes place in Buenos Aires. The cast is convincing, but at 
times the plot is obscure because of the dialect. A discharged 
Canadian flyer returns to France to find that his young wife 
has been killed by Nazi collaborators. An effort to avenge her 
death involves him with the supporters of Vichy France. Cast: 
Dick Powell, Walter Slezak, Micheline Cheirel. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Matter of taste Not recommended No 
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The Daltons Ride Again—Universal. Direction, Frank 
Skinner. An action-packed, pistol-waving Western, developed 
by the well-known formula, with excitement as its chief bid for 
entertainment. Several lawless men undertake to play the role 
of Sir Galahad and meet up with a gang more sinister than 
themselves. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





Detour—Producers’ Releasing Corporation. Direction, Edgar 
G. Ulmer. This stark social tragedy has exceptionally good 
direction and acting. It presents a victim of circumstantial 
evidence in a hopeless struggle against poverty. Depressing, 
but absorbing entertainment. Cast: Tom Neal, Ann Savage, 
Claudia Drake, Edmund McDonald. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Absorbing Mature No 





Fallen Angel—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto Preminger. 
Even an excellent cast fails to redeem this tawdry murder 
mystery, with a small California seacoast town as its locale. 
The opening shots give promise of interest, which dwindles as 
the story unfolds. Cast: Alice Faye, Dana Andrews, Linda 
Darnell, Charles Bickford. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Fair Poor No 


A Game of Death—RKO-Radio. Direction, Robert Wise. 
Despite its farfetched story, this gripping melodrama is as tense 
and sinister as its title implies. A Tecarted jungle isle, a me- 
dieval castle, and pirate-like henchmen add to the weirdness 
of the picture, and the mood is intensified by fine photography, 
expert lighting, and somber music. As the result of a head in- 
jury, a big-game hunter becomes bored with hunting animals 
and turns to hunting human beings. Cast: John Loder, Audrey 
Long, Edgar Barrier, Russell Wade. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Horror melodrama No No 


Kiss and Tell—Columbia. Direction, Richard Wallace. A 
sophisticated social comedy of adolescence, with a competent 
cast of youngsters whose complete naturalness is the charm of 
the picture—emphasizing by contrast the overacting of some 
of the adults. The farcical plot is woven around a secret mar- 
riage and the supposed pregnancy of an unmarried girl. The 
fact that the story points a moral by showing the trouble that 
unsubstantiated gossip can cause does not offset the suggestive 
undercurrents. Cast: Shirley Temple, Jerome Courtland, 
Walter Abel, Katharine Alexander. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Not recommended No 











My Name Is Julia Ross—Columbia. Direction, Joseph H. 
Lewis. A cliff-edge mansion overlooking Cornwall is a most 
effective setting for this puzzling murder mystery. The cast, a 
wholly British one to match the London and Cornwall back- 
ground, is realistic in its acting. The story, though replete with 
murder, deceit, kidnaping, and mental torture, is too fantastic 
to be taken seriously. Cast: Nina Foch, Dame May Whitty, 
George Macready, Roland Varno. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type No No 


Spellbound—Vanguard-United Artists. Direction, Alfred 
Hitchcock. This engrossing psychological mystery treats of 
murder, amnesia, and deadly jealousy and is presented with an 
artistry and naturalness that give it both realism and suspense. 
Skillful, imaginative photography contributes as much as any 
one quality to the mood of the picture. The motivation is at 
times rather technical, but the excellence of the acting and 
direction raise the film above the level of the average thriller. 
It tells of a young woman psychiatrist and her patient, a young 
man, victim of amnesia, who believes he has committed a mur- 
der. Cast: Ingrid Bergman, Gregory Peck, Michael Chekhov, 
Leo G. Carroll. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining No No 








This Love of Qurs—Universal. Direction, William Dieterle. 
This morbid, sentimental melodrama of family life is made be- 
lievable by an excellent cast and expert direction. Told in 
flashback, the story concerns a tragic misunderstanding be- 
tween a California pathologist and his wife, which is later com- 
plicated by the animosity of their teen-age daughter. Cast: 
Merle Oberon, Claude Rains, Charles Korvin, Jess Barker. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining No. No 
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BUILDS THE FUTURE 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Outstanding Points 


I. The period of change from war to peace through 
which we are now passing may produce in us many un- 
pleasant moods. Some of these are the natural result of 
the letdown that follows a war or some other period of in- 
tense activity. 


II. One helpful way of using our energies when we are 
happy is to do some constructive, creative work. 


Ill. Two important reasons for moods of discourage- 
ment or depression are fatigue and upsetting experiences. 


IV. The first step in managing a low mood is to recog- 
nize it and prepare for it. 


VY. The next step may be to rest, to engage in a hobby, 
or to talk things over with an understanding companion. 


VI. An angry mood is usually caused by some kind of 
conflict within one’s self. It must be managed, for when 
angry moods get out of hand the results are often serious. 


VII. One way of managing an angry mood is to nip it 
in the bud. If we see it coming in its early stages we can 
turn to some absorbing, constructive activity. 


VIII. Another helpful suggestion is to note the things 
that cause trouble and then plan to get rid of them. Some 
of these may be major problems that will require us to 
work with others in order to solve them. 


IX. Managing our moods is not a simple thing to do, 
but it grows with much practice. Parents can help their 
children to start this essential learning early. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Does it help to talk openly about the things we fear? 
Is there danger of talking too much about them? 





A radio script based on this article will be available on 
February 1. It will be sent free to parent-teacher groups 
that are conducting radio programs. The script is being 
prepared at Station WHA, University of Wisconsin, un- 
der the direction of H. B. McCarty, National Congress 
chairman of the Radio committee. 











Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of — 


THE FAMILY 


BUILDS THE : 
e Parent education study groups 


e P.T.A. program chairmen 








e Individuals who want to test their 


8. P.T.A. STUDY 
own knowledge 


PROGRAMS 


Based on the article “‘ Managing 
Your Moods.” See page 21. 




















2. How are good, nourishing food and plenty of sleep 
related to anger? 

3. Explain why the dominance of parents, as well as 
their indifference, is likely to result in the development of 
temper tantrums in their children? 

4. Are all parents equipped to deal with the conflicts 
and tensions of a typical family in such a way that there 
will be no permanent effects? 


5. How can a family council prevent the unnecessary 
tensions that sometimes arise in connection with social 
customs and practices? 

6. Can conflicts over the use of the family car and radio 
be avoided? If so, how? 

7. What effect do parents’ temper tantrums have on 
children? Can we excuse ourselves by saying that we have 
inherited or acquired an uncontrollable temper? 

8. Is quarreling all bad? When should parents inter- 
fere in children’s quarrels? 


9. What can members of a family do to control their 
anger, thus avoiding temper tantrums? 


10. How does good financial management, by which 
each member of the family knows exactly what to expect, 
help to make a home happy? 


11. Can you give examples of displays of temper that 
can be traced to a lack of adequate emotional outlets? 

12. Should an older child be taught never to hit a 
younger brother or sister? 


13. Mary is twelve and John ten. Mary feels she is 
getting to be a young lady. John teases and annoys her. 
Should their parents discipline John, or should they let 
his behavior pass unnoticed? Can they help Mary to 
“take it,’’ and if so how? 


14. What are some of the intelligent ways of dealing 
with the inevitable emotional upsets on the part of a 
child whose father has returned after a long absence? 


15. Do parents often bring great pressure to bear on 
their children to get just as high grades in school as the 
neighbors’ children do? What effect can this pressure 
have on a child? 
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Looking into Legislation 


URING the past few months Congress has been 
D considering so many controversial issues deal- 
ing with the reconversion period—with the prob- 
lem of strikes, the Pearl Harbor inquiry, the 
atomic bomb, foreign policy questions, and so on 
—that very little legislation has been passed. 

Authorization for appropriations for UNRRA 
and subsequently the appropriations bills them- 
selves did come before Congress. The Senate has 
passed the bill providing $550,000,000, the sum 
needed to keep the commitments of last year. The 
bill authorizing a second appropriation of $1,350,- 
000,000 for next year has at last been passed. This 
legislation has been far too long delayed. In the 
meantime people in the liberated areas of Europe, 
among them many children, have had to face the 
possibility of a cold and hungry winter. 

Every parent-teacher member should let his sen- 
ators and representatives know that we want to 
help these liberated peoples now. 


Preswent TRUMAN recently outlined his sugges- 
tions for a program of compulsory health insur- 
ance and other national health measures. This pro- 
gram is drafted in the form of an amendment to 
the United States Public Health Service Act, and 
its number is 8.1606. The effects of this act will be 
so far-reaching that everyone should know its pro- 
visions and be able to express an opinion on them. 


Tue housing bill—a bipartisan measure intro- 
duced by Senators Wagner and Ellender, Demo- 
crats, and Senator Taft, Republican—has been re- 
written in the Senate Committee and is now S. 
1592. Among other things, this measure would 
authorize the Federal Housing Administration to 
guarantee mortgages up to 95 per cent of the 
appraised value on low-cost houses, at an inter- 
est rate not to exceed 4 per cent, with amortization 
to run as long as thirty-two years. This would 
enable people with moderate or fairly small in- 
comes to buy homes. 

The bill would also guarantee mortgages up to 
90 per cent on rental housing if the builders accept 
a rent scale approved by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, at interest of 314 per cent with 14 
of 1 per cent insurance. Furthermore, it would 
provide for participation by private enterprise in 
development or redevelopment programs in slum 
areas. 

Far too little is being heard these days about 
the United Nations Organization, though the bill 
assuring full U.S. participation seems certain 
to be passed. Let us all think about it, talk about 
it, and try to make it an effective instrument for 
peace. —CATHERINE F. MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL, well and widely known for 
her outstanding study of marital and adolescent diffi- 
culties, is now executive secretary of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations. Parents and teachers find 
in her talks and her many published articles a keen per- 
ception of the problems of young people, together with a 
seasoned judgment and an unfailing sense of humor. 
When You Marry is her latest book, written jointly with 
Reuben Hill. Mrs. Duvall is the mother of two children. 





NEITH HEADLEY knows intimately those four- and 
five-year-olds of whom she writes with such sympathy 
and knowledge. She is kindergarten supervisor and in- 
structor at the Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, where she also gives courses for junior and 
senior students majoring in nursery school and kinder- 
garten education. Dr. Headley is co-author of Educa- 
tion in the Kindergarten and contributes to leading peri- 
odicals in her field. 





In her present series of articles BONARO W. OVER- 
STREET earns for herself new laurels—not merely as a 
wise and gifted writer but as one who understands the 
human heart and mind surpassingly well. Our readers 
will be glad to know that Mrs. Overstreet’s series How 
To Stay Alive as Long as You Live, published last year in 
this magazine, has been reprinted by the National Con- 
gress in an exceptionally attractive volume, which is 
available from the National Office. 





ETHEL B. WARING, whose name is familiar to all who 
have any acquaintance with the literature on child 
training, is professor of child development and family 
relations at the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University. Parents the country over 
have benefited from her insight and experience. She is 
the author of a number of helpful books and articles 
that have proved especially popular with National 
Parent-Teacher readers. 


GOODWIN WATSON, whose published works include 
the highly successful How Good Are Our Colleges? and 
The Psychology of Civilian Morale, has never stopped 
learning new things about human beings and their en- 
deavors. Beginning as a school principal, he has been 
successively instructor in physics, director of religious 
education, teacher of psychology, and professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University. His 
noted writings cover all these fields. He is prominently 
identified with many educational associations. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for this 
month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers’: Mrs. William Robertson, pub- 
licity chairman, Georgia Congress, and Mrs. J. C. Owen, 
president, Georgia Congress; and Mrs. Edmund P. Evans, 
past state president, and Mrs. Eric A. Johnson, president, 
Utah Congress. 
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To Our Subscribers: 


On behalf of the directors and editors of the National 
Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine, I wish to thank 
each one of you for your subscriptions and your loyal 
support. As you know, the magazine depends solely on 
its subscription revenue to defray the costs of publica- 
tion and distribution—and on its subscriber friends to 
let others know about its helpful articles and features. 
May I, therefore, make a request? If you do not keep 
a personal file of the magazine, will you pass your copies 
on to some friend or relative who is not a subscriber? 
Thank you. 

Mrs. JAMES Fitts HILL 
President, National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
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Looking to the United Nations Assembly. On December 14, at New York City, Mrs. 
William A. Hastings and other Parent-Teacher leaders attended a meeting of the 
consultants to the San Francisco Conference to discuss the problems that will come 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations Organization at its opening 
session in January. The meeting was sponsored by some thirty prominent organiza- 
tions, among them the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and was called by 
the American Association for the United Nations and the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace. Among the speakers were Harold C. Urey, John Foster Dulles, 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Clark M. Eichelberger, and Harold E. Stassen. 





Compulsory Peacetime Military Training. The following statement was adopted by 
the Board of Managers of the National Congress on December 5, 1945: 





"We believe that the way to achieve world peace is through the United Nations 
Organization. In order to defend our country and enforce the obligations that the 
United States has assumed as a member of the UNO, we believe we shall need: 
"1. A highly trained, professional military force. To maintain such a force 
we advocate vigorous promotion of a new program of voluntary enlistment. 
We also recommend more adequate pay, more attractive retirement options, 
wider opportunities for vocational and other educational training, and 
greater recognition of ability through a sound system of promotions. 

. A nationally encouraged program of scientific research and technological 

development. 
Industrial development to keep pace with scientific research, and indus- 
trial preparedness for quick conversion to war production, if necessary. 
A healthy citizenry developed through a comprehensive program of health 
and physical fitness, which should begin with every child in infancy and 
follow him through to maturity. 

. An educated citizenry-——a body of citizens who can read, write, think, and 
vote intelligently; who possess the technical skills to produce goods and 
provide specialized services as necessary in peace as in war; and who are 
not only devoted to our democratic way of life but also have a clear un- 
derstanding of the relationship of this country to the rest of the world. 


"The May—Gurney bill, calling for one year of compulsory military training for all 
able—bodied boys when they become eighteen years of age, does not take into con- 
sideration the larger needs for our national defense. We are therefore opposed to 
this bill in its present form, for we believe it to be wholly inadequate. 


"As an alternative to the enactment of this bill, the National Congress advocates 
immediate appointment of a National Defense Commission empowered to study this na- 
tion's peacetime defense needs and to draw up a plan to be used as the basis of 
legislation that will assure a peacetime military organization competent to defend 
us against attack and commensurate with our international commitments. 


"We urge that this commission be adequately financed and directed to survey not 
only our needs for military establishments and military personnel but also civil- 
ian mobilization, scientific research, industrial production, and the dispersal of 
natural resources——as these relate to national preparedness and security. We 
specifically recommend that the members of this commission be selected for their 
integrity, special knowledge, and experience in national affairs and that they 
include representatives of our nation's diplomatic, legislative, industrial, sci- 
entific, and educational bodies as well as of our military organizations. 


"Finally, the National Congress believes that if some program of compulsory mili- 
tary training is proved to be essential to our national security, such a program 
should be correlated with the educational needs of the youth affected by it." 
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